GLANCES  AT  CHILE’S  BUSY 
INDUSTRIES  /.  '/  /- 


SAILING  along  the  tranquil  coast  of  northern  Chile  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  experience.  In  no  other  region  of  the  world,  it  seems,  has 
nature  presented  such  wall-like  mountains  of  barren  grandeur. 
For  nearly  500  miles  the  voyager  gazes  upon  barriers  that 
rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  offering  contrasts  of  marked  beauty  and 
variety  as  sunshine  and  clouds  alternately  play  upon  these  desolate 
wastes. 

A  few  years  ago  a  shower  of  rain  fell  over  certain  parts  of  this 
region,  an  occurrence  that  caused  possibly  as  much  astonishment  as 
dismay.  No  rain  had  fallen  there  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Neither 
the  people  nor  the  owniers  of  the  great  industrial  plants  scattered  over 
Chile’s  northern  Provinces  desire  rain;  rain  in  sufficient  quantities 
would  spell  ruin,  for  in  this  region  lie  the  nation’s  greatest  revenue- 
producing  lands — the  nitrate  fields. 

Paradoxical  as  it  appears,  the  world  at  large  calls  loudly  for  the 
products  of  Cliile’s  barren  lands  whether  at  peace  or  engaged  in  the 
horrors  of  conflict;  her  peculiar  nitrate  is  no  less  valued  in  the  growing 
of  food  than  as  an  aid  in  human  destruction. 

Chile  to-day  is  enjoying  unusual  prosperity.  From  the  commercial 
depression  that  spread  over  parts  of  the  w'orld  shortly  after  the  otit- 
break  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  a  reaction  has  come  to  Chile,  which  is 
being  felt  throughout  the  country;  and  our  purpose  is  to  chi'onicle  a 
few  of  the  recent  activities  that  are  redoiinding  to  Chilean  prosperity. 
We  shall  go  briefly  in  imagination  from  the  dry  lands  of  the  north  to 
the  productive  agricultural  region  of  the  central  and  southern  Prov¬ 
inces,  where  to  some  extent  at  least  the  proverbial  “milk  and  honey 
flow's.” 


■By  William  A.  Reid,  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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WHKUE  SEA  AND  MOUNTAIN  MEET— THE  PORT  OF  JUNIN. 


Jiinin  is  one  of  the  smaller  nitrate  ports.  The  village  stretches  along  the  shore  for  nearly  a  mile  ami  ships  anchor  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  land.  Note  the  al)soliite  barren¬ 
ness  of  the  mountain  and  the  double  track  road  from  top  to  base,  the  road  being  usM  in  bringing  nitrate  out  and  drawing  up  imported  products.  The  zigzag  steam  railroad 
may  also  be  seen  in  three  diHerent  climbing  stages. 


PISAGUA,  rillLE. 

A  port  in  northern  Cliilc  from  wliieh  vast  quantities  of  nitrate  and  other  products  are  shipped.  The 
white  ot)jeet  in  tlie  center  is  the  iiglitliouse.  liy  iooking  closely  the  zigzag  raiiway  line  which  climlvs 
the  mountain  may  Ik- .seen. 


TYPK’AL  MINING  SCENE  IN  REGION  OF  CONCEPCION,  SOUTHERN  CHILE. 

Chiiean  coal  supplies  many  ships  and  is  ased  extensiveiy  for  domestic  manufacture,  hut  at  present  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  output. 
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One  incident  worthy  of  record  is  the  fact  that  Chileans  are  increasing 
their  bank  deposits,  statistics  showing  that  in  a  single  institution,  the 
National  Savings  Bank,  in  Santiago,  the  number  of  depositors  in¬ 
creased  during  1916  by  about  11  per  cent  over  the  previous  12  months. 
During  the  last  calendar  year  the  deposits  in  the  same  institution 
made  an  increase  of  over  15  per  cent.  As  tliis  hanking  institution 
has  nearly  a  score  of  branches  scattered  over  the  country  the  state¬ 
ment  has  general  rather  than  local  significance.  For  the  same  period 
the  Government  deficit,  common  in  recent  years,  changed  to  a  surplus, 
while  the  paper  peso,  the  popular  currency  of  Chile,  rose  about  5  cents 
in  value,  being  worth  at  present  about  22^  cents  United  States  money. 

Nitrate,  the  source  of  the  country’s  largest  single  revenue,  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  much  has  been  vTitten,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not 
proposed  to  enter  into  details  of  its  exploitation,  but  to  relate  a  few  of 
the  active  factors  of  to-day.  As  one  enters  the  nitrate  region  from 
Coquimbo,  Antofagasta,  Iquique,  or  by  other  lines  of  railway  extend¬ 
ing  inland  from  the  seaports,  the  most  noticeable  features  are  the 
absolute  barrenness,  the  sun-parched  earth,  and  the  vast  rocky  areas. 
The  rise  from  the  sea  is  abrupt;  but  once  upon  the  table-land  at  about 
3,000  feet  altitude  the  pampa  stretches  north  or  south  for  many  miles, 
with  the  towering  Andes  forming  the  eastern  wall.  Nitrate  occurs 
on  this  shelflike  area  from  6  to  60  miles  from  the  coast,  and  it  is 
through  this  region  that  the  Chilean  Longitudinal  Railroad  has  been 
constructed,  with  many  “nitrate  roads”  winding  dowiiward  to  the 
various  seaports. 

Were  it  not  for  the  dust-raising  blasts  which  the  170  or  more 
nitrate  “oficinas”  or  plants  cause  to  be  set  off,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  region  w^ould  jirobably  be  clearer  than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
As  one  travels  horseliack  across  the  pam])a  beyond  the  railways  here 
and  there  in  the  distance  great  particles  of  earth  and  stone  are  con¬ 
stantly  shooting  skyward.  Drawing  closer  to  one  of  these  plants 
or  to  the  area  where  laborers  are  employed  by  hundreds  or  thousands 
the  traveler  notes  the  brown  and  parched  ajipearance  of  everything; 
indeed,  the  dust,  breezes,  and  sunshine  have  bronzed  man  and  beast 
to  a  degree  bordering  on  the  picturesque.  The  latter  feature  is  even 
more  pronounced  when  we  meet  nitrate  ollicers,  brown  as  berries, 
clad  in  khaki  wdth  great  sombreros,  boots  and  spurs — outwardly 
the  rough  and  uncouth  man  of  the  desert,  but  inwardly  the  educated 
and  cultured  gentleman  who  usually  welcomes  the  stranger  from 
the  outside  wurld  w  ith  open  arms,  provided  he  holds  proper  creden¬ 
tials. 

Nitrate  is  indeed  a  gift  of  nature  to  Chile  as  well  as  to  the  world. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  few  years  since  the  region  has 
been  more  actively  exploited  the  contribution  of  nitrate  from  Chile 
to  fertilize  the  agricultural  area  of  other  lands  has  been  w’orth  more 
than  $200,000,000  a  year;  that  is,  the  crops  returned  this  enormous 


TWO  PHASES  OF  NITRATE  ACTIVITY  IN  CHILE. 

Upper:  Loading  the  crude  ore,  which  has  been  blasted  from  the  earth  in  big  chunks  or  blocks, 
for  hauling  to  the  plant  for  treatment.  Lower:  Dissolving  nitrate  from  the  crashed  caliche 
or  crude  ore.  There  is  considerable  machinery  used  at  the  plants  and  varioas  by-products 
are  produced,  among  them  iodine. 


SAMl'I.ES  OF  WHEAT  GKOWN  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF  NITRATE. 

The  sample  in  the  left  of  the  pieture,  as  the  reader  will  readily  observe,  is  shorter  of  stalk  and 
the  wheat  grains  fewer  in  numlnT  than  is  the  case  with  the  stalks  grown  by  the  aid  of  ni¬ 
trate.  The  lack  of  shipping  facilities  to  traasport  nitrate  to  world  markets  is  scrioasly  felt 
by  the  farmers  of  various  lands,  who  are  using  more  and  more  nitrate  when  it  can  l)e  pro¬ 
cured. 
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amount  over  the  probable  production  if  grown  vvitliout  the  aid  of 
nitrate. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  about  SI 50,000,000  is  at  present  in¬ 
vested  in  Ciiilean  nitrate  enterprises.  Chilean  capital  is  credited  wdth 
$55,000,000;  English,  with  $50,000,0(]0;  German,  with  $20,000,000; 
other  nationalities,  including  the  United  States,  with  $25,000,000. 
Naturally  the  various  pliases  of  exploitation  have  been  modernizing 
wdth  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  we  find  electricity  taking  the 
place  of  otlicr  forces.  Even  the  field  of  the  mule  and  cart  is  menaced 
by  the  motor  truck  as  a  more  economical  factor  in  hauling  materials 
and  products  about  the  plants.  Notwithstanding  these  jirogressive 
steps  tiie  operators  say  there  is  still  mucli  to  be  done  in  improving 
methods,  a  case  in  point  being  that  20  per  cent  of  the  richness  of  the 
“caliche”  is  lost  in  extraction  plants.  This  waste  no  doubt  will  be 
remedied  in  time.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  there  is  in  Chile  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitrate 
to  last  the  world  200  years,  a  little  waste  seems  an  unimportant 
matter. 

One  of  the  obstacles  wdth  which  the  companies  have  to  contend  is 
the  shortage  of  laborers.  Normally,  more  than  50,000  men  find 
work  in  nitrate  exploitation,  their  wages  ranging  from  about  $1.40 
to  $2.40  per  day,  the  highest  wages  being  earned  by  those  who  do 
“piecework.” 

Prior  to  the  present  international  condition  of  commerce  the  nitrate 
of  Chile  has  been  going  freely  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  along  the 
Chilean  coast  at  many  ports  one  can  scarcely  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  sailing  ship  is  disappearing  from  the  seas.  Perhaps 
in  no  region  of  the  earth  are  so  many  “white  wings”  yet  to  be  seen. 
In  past  years  Germany  has  been  Chile’s  best  nitrate  customer,  trans¬ 
porting  the  jiroduct  to  home  ports  for  distribution  to  other  countries 
or  for  domestic  consumption.  England  and  her  colonies  took  the 
next  largest  amount  followed  by  the  United  States  and  France. 
Japan,  in  connection  with  her  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil,  has 
consumed  increasing  quantities  of  nitrate;  so  has  Spain,  Egypt, 
Hawaii,  Australia,  and  various  other  lands.  At  present,  however, 
the  Ihiited  States  is  Chile’s  best  nitrate  customer. 

Some  of  the  changes  that  have  come  since  the  resumption  of 
nitrate  activities  are  those  for  handling  cargo  at  the  various  ports. 
At  Antofagasta,  for  instance,  the  stevedoring  charges  have  advanced 
from  27  to  82  cents  jier  ton,  and  in  jdace  of  carts  and  mules  at  least 
a  few  automobile  trucks  are  being  used  about  Antofagasta’s  water 
front.  .iVs  all  food  for  man  or  beast  must  be  imported  into  the 
nitrate  region,  it  is  believed  that  the  truck  will  economize  time  and 
money,  the  shipping  charges  on  hay,  grain,  etc.,  being  excessive. 

It  is  reported  by  newspapers  that  most  of  the  nitrate  companies 
have  contracted  for  all  of  their  output  fully  six  months  in  advance. 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMOUS  CARBINEROS  WHO  PATROL  PAMPAS  AND  MOUNTAINS 

OF  CHILE. 

This  branch  of  the  Chilean  military  establishment  is  of  Inestimable  value  in  safeguarding  mining  enter¬ 
prises,  railroads,  and  other  industrial  actinties.  The  carbineros  are  a  terror  to  evildoers,  and  on 
many  occasions  a  score  or  more  of  carbineros  have  held  at  bay  hundreds  of  striking  workmen. 
These  soldiers  are  also  noted  for  the  splendid  horses  they  ride. 


Upper:  A  coal  mine  plant  which  supplies  vast  quantities  of  coal  to  ships  that  cali  at  Lota.  Coronel, 
Talcahuano,  and  other  coaiinj:  ports  are  near.  I.ower:  A  picturesque  island  near  Lota. 


PUERTO  VARAS,  ON’LAKE  LLANQUIHUE,  SOUTHERN  CHILE. 

From  this  town  the  traveler  takes  the  little  steamer  for  a  trip  over  the  lake.  On  every  side  there  are  beautiful  views,  while  the  climate  In  summer  (our  wmter)  is  delightful. 
Ensenada  is  the  name  of  the  port  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Many  persons  travel  between  Chile  and  Argentina  by  this  route. 
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The  95  per  cent  grade  is  quoted  at  S2,29  per  quintal  (101  pounds); 
the  96  per  cent  gratle  at  $2.34.  Of  deliveries  promised  to  the  end 
of  1917  it  is  said  that  none  will  be  more  than  12  cents  per  quintal 
lower  than  these  rates — another  encouraging  outlook. 

While  statistics  arc  not  available  covering  the  shipments  of  cop¬ 
per  for  the  entire  year  of  1916,  this  industry  made  considerable 
strides  and  the  new  plants  established  during  the  last  year  or  two 
succeeded  in  getting  down  to  systematic  work  under  more  modern 
processes  than  were  previously  employed.  One  of  the  great  copper 
industries  is  that  at  Chu((uicamata,  on  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivian 
Kailway,  where  eventually  10,000  tons  of  low-grade  ores  are  to  be 
treated  daily.  This  great  industrial  settlement  was  actively  at  work 
when  the  writer  visited  the  plants  in  1916,  and  no  doubt  ere  now  is 
producing  copper  in  far  greater  quantities.  At  the  port  of  Anto¬ 
fagasta  alone  there  were  shipped  in  1915  nearly  5,000,000  pounds 
of  copper,  the  greater  part  of  which  came  from  the  new  works  at 
Chuquicamata.  In  the  first  month  and  a  half  of  1917  the  exports 
of  copper  from  Chile  amounted  to  more  than  5,000  tons  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  exported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  so 
the  indications  for  increasing  business  are  exceedingly  bright. 

Northern  and  southern  Chile  present  striking  contrasts.  As  we  go 
southward  by  rail,  passing  Santiago,  vegetation  and  agricultural 
crops  take  the  place  of  barren  mineral  lands  of  the  north.  From  the 
granary  of  the  central  provinces  one  passes  through  the  coal  mining 
region  into  a  part  of  the  country  that  is  destined  to  attract  a  greater 
number  of  tourists.  With  headquarters  at  Valdivia,  Puerto  Montt, 
or  at  one  of  the  little  but  surprisingly  comfortable  hotels  that  stand 
about  Lakes  Llanquihue  or  Todos  los  Santos,  those  who  are  tired  of 
business  cares  and  needing  relaxation  can  spend  a  vacation  amid 
lakes  and  towering  mountain  peaks  (Calbuco,  Osorno,  El  jTronador 
Mountains)  surrounded  by  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  world. 

From  the  picturesque  lake  region,  if  one  would  see  stiU  more  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  the  steamer  trip  from  Puerto  Montt  to  Punta 
Arenas  offers  splendid  opportunities,  and  by  route  of  the  Smythe 
Channel  the  rough  seas  of  far  southern  latitudes  are  avoided.  This 
region  of  Chile  also  shows  marked  improvement,  not  only  by  reason 
of  greater  demands  for  its  products,  but  owing  to  the  kindness  of 
nature  in  providing  a  '‘mild  winter,  which  gave  a  most  excellent 
lambing  season.”  This  part  of  the  country  exported  in  one  year 
over  21,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  the  prices  obtained  were  the 
highest  ever  known  in  Punta  Arenas.  In  other  words,  southern 
Chile,  which  the  average  person  thinks  of  as  being  continually  cold 
and  barren,  sent  forth  to  world  markets  last  year  $13,000,000  worth 
of  frozen  meat,  wool,  and  skins.  One  of  the  newest  as  well  as  small¬ 
est  industries  is  the  establishment  of  chicken  farms,  which  are  said 
to  be  among  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  South  America. 
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The  impetus  given  to  manufacture  on  account  of  a  shortage  of 
articles  imported  in  normal  times  is  noteworthy.  A  few  years  ago 
there  were  in  Chile  about  5,000  factories,  counting  large  and  small 
establishments.  To-day  statistics  show  a  total  of  6,400  factories, 
representing  a  capital  of  $.330,000,000  and  giving  employment  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  most  important  forces  behind  such  industries  is  the 
Sociedad  <le  Fomento  Fabril,  of  Santiago,  which  encourages  home 
manufacture,  and  which  exhibits  within  its  spacious  halls  in  the 
capital  city  a  vast  number  of  ('hilean  crude  materials,  emphasizing 
the  need  for  additional  eapital  to  transform  these  raw  products  into 
finished  goods  ready  for  use.  Closely  akin  to  this  society’s  efforts 
are  the  Government  trade  schools,  where  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  various  arts  and  trades  is  provided  gratis  to  l)oth  men  and  women. 
Also  in  the  army  and  navy  the  enlisted  man  is  taught  a  useful  trade, 
which,  upon  his  return  to  civil  life,  not  only  serves  the  individual  in 
earning  a  liveliliood,  but  is  an  additional  cog  in  the  wheels  of  the 
factory.  As  an  illustration  of  the  teaching  of  trades  in  the  military 
service  the  WTiter  recalls  the  extensive  shoe  and  harness  manufacture 
))erformed  by  members  of  one  of  Chile’s  regiments  stationed  near 
Santiago.  The  products,  of  course,  are  intended  more  particularly 
for  military  use;  but  the  skill  acquired  by  these  men  in  performing 
a  national  service  will  be  as  released  latent  power  when  they  return 
to  civil  pursuits. 

Another  feature  of  progress  noted  in  Cliile  is  the  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  conservation  of  human  life  as  well  as  resources.  In  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  country  the  infant  mortalitj*  is  rather  high,  but 
forces  are  at  work  to  conserve  the  life  of  the  children.  In  Santiago, 
for  example,  public-spirited  women  have  raised  funds  and  are  providing 
purer  milk  for  infants  of  poorer  families— a  factor  that  has  already 
shown  good  results. 

The  common  house  fly,  small  as  he  is,  is  a  serious  pest  in  Chile,  as 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  To-day  there  is  en  route  to 
('Idle  a  series  of  motion-picture  films  which  depict  the  vast  amount 
of  harm  and  the  menace  to  health  of  communities  as  a  result  of  the 
increasing  fly  nuisance.  Tliese  films  will  be  shown  first  in  Antofa¬ 
gasta,  where  probably  a  ‘‘swat  the  fly”  campaign  will  wage  war 
against  this  pest  of  man  and  beast.  No  doubt  the  films  will  be 
generally  exhibited  all  over  tbe  country — a  fact  that  should  especially 
encourage  the  women  of  Santiago,  whose  noble  work  in  behalf  of 
improved  living  conditions  among  the  poorer  classes  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

In  considering  municipal  progress,  perhaps  no  city  in  South 
America  shows  greater  advancement  made  during  the  last  three 
years  than  Antofagasta.  If  the  person  who  knew  this  busy  port  a 
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ASMOUXTAIN\TORREXT  IX  THE  LAKE_REGIOXi.OF  CHILE. 

This  stream  finds  its  way  into  Lake  Xahuel  Huapi,  and  it  is  over  the  latter  that  the  traveler  has  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sail  in  making  the'  journey  from  Puerto  Varas  to  liarlloehe  in  Argentina.  The  trip  may  lie  made 
in  two  days. 
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few  years  ago  should  again  visit  the  city  he  would  he  amazed.  Two 
North  American  companies  have  paved  most  of  the  leading  streets 
with  as])hiilt  and  other  modern  materials;  miles  of  sidewalks  have  been 
laid,  underground  sewerage  has  been  ])rovided  for  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  gradually  increasing  popidation;  stores  and  dwellings 
in  many  cases  have  been  remodeled,  modernized  and  painted;  piddic 
motor  cars  liave  su])erseded  the  old-fashioned  horse  cars  of  the 
streets,  while  great  port  im])rovements  are  planned  or  partly  under¬ 
way.  AU  of  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  public  revenues 
and  by  the  peojile,  the  latter  having  been  spurred  to  im])rovements 
by  fair  degrees  of  business  jirosperity. 

Construction  work  on  the  new  port  of  San  Antonio,  located  about 
40  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  and  already  connected  by  rail  with 
Santiago,  has  advanced  sufliciently  for  ships  to  anchor  alongside 
])iers  and  discharge  or  load  cargo.  San  Antonio  offers  an  ocean 
outlet  to  the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  central  (diile,  as  well  as  to 
some  of  the  great  copper  and  other  mining  comjianies  ojierating 
south  of  the  ca])ital.  The  new  port  is  47  miles  nearer  Santiago  than 
is  Valparaiso — a  fact  that  is  likely  to  affect  freight  charges  on  heavy 
exports  and  imports.  Already  several  new  enterprises  have  made 
their  ajipearance  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio.  One  of  these  is  a 
flour  miU,  which  the  ])roprietors  claim  to  he  the  largest  and  most 
modernly  erpiipped  mill  in  the  entire  country.  Its  machinery  was 
])urcluused  in  Europe  and  was  shi])ped  in  time  to  avoid  the  delays 
incident  to  the  war,  so  that  to-day  the  milling  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  is  in  active  operation.  About  the  tftily  old  custom  observed  is 
the  8-mule  team  hitched  to  the  big  two-wheel  cart  used  in  hauling  the 
mills’  ])roducts  to  the  railway  station;  hut  one  of  the  young  managers 
stated  to  the  writer  that  this  service  also  w’oidd  be  modernized  later, 
jiossibly  by  the  introduction  of  motor  trucks. 

A  short  distance  from  San  Antonio  a  commodius  hotel  was  recently 
completed,  and  the  first  guests  to  arrive  within  its  grounds  were  two 
North  Americans.  “This  hotel  is  not  open,”  said  the  surprised 
])roprietor  as  he  met  the  guests,”  we  have  food  only  for  my  family 
and  servants;  neither  has  the  furniture  been  installed,  so  we  can  not 
entertain  foreign  visitors.”  But  the  strangers  were  tired,  hungry, 
and  footsore,  and  no  doubt  plainly  showed  this  condition;  they  asked 
for  little  food  other  than  the  staff  of  life.  This  and  much  more  was 
finally  provided,  out  of  pity  rather  than  for  profit,  of  course;  and  on 
the  broad  verandas  overlooking  the  south  Pacific’s  waves  washing 
the  sandy  beaches,  a  North  American  couple  sat  at  dinner  with  a 
young  Chilean  and  his  wife.  Thus  the  new  hotel  at  San  Antonio 
actually  opened  its  doom,  reluctantly  at  first,  but  later  the  charming 
hospitality  of  the  Chilean  couple,  just  launched  on  life’s  matrimonial 
sea  as  well  as  in  a  line  of  public  comfort  and  entertainment,  was 
unbounded. 


WILD  (iOATS— TDK  Si'ANISll  TUU. 


This  Spanish  goat,  copra  pyrenaica  typica,  sometimes  called  the  I’yrenean 
ibex,  is  found  on  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Spanish  side  of  the  I’yrenecs 
Mountains  between  Franc  e  and  Spain.  It  is  a  much  more  fearle.ss  climlcer 
than  the  Alpine  chamois,  which  latter  is  not  a  goat  but  an  antelone,  and 
visits  localities  where  the  chamois  would  never  go.  Occasionally  t  ne  does 
and  young  animals  may  be  found  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  in 
drovesof  KKtor  more,  but  the  old  bucks  scarcely  ever  descend  from  the  high 
ranges  and  then  only  in  winter.  Another  race  of  the  Spanish  tur  inhabits 
the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Spain  and  I’ortugal,  called  the 
Andalusian  ibex,  copra  pyrtnaka  hiximnka.  This  goat  is  only  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  I’yrenean  ilcex  by  its  .slightly  .smaller  .size. 


WILD  (JOATS— THE  ASTOK  MAKKHOIt. 

This  largest  and  handsome.st  of  all  the  wild  goats,  copra  fakoneri,  is  found 
in  the  Kajnag  and  I’ir-l’anjal  mountain  ranges  of  central  Asia  .south  of 
Kashmir  as  far  east  as  the  valle.v  of  the  Chinab,  in  Afghanistan,  and  the 
mountains  near  Quetta.  Spe;  iihens  have  Ijeen  killed  weighing  24(i  jwunds 
and  standing  41  inches  at  the  shoulder.  Notwithstancling  its  size  and 
weight  it  is  a  very  agile  climber,  not  inferior  to  the  lighter  ibexes.  The 
name  markhor,  literally  snake  eater,  is  given  to  this  goat  in  resiKjnse  to  a 
(Kipular  belief  that  it  kills  and  eats  snakes.  It  is  curious  that  this  belief 
that  goats  eat  snakes,  according  to  Lydekker  (from  whose  work  Wild 
Oxen,  Sheep,  and  (ioats  the  illustrations  of  wiki  goats  in  this  article  arc 
taken),  exists  in  Scotland  as  well. 


THE  GOAT-HIS  SUITA¬ 
BILITY  TO  THE  AMERICAS 


Notwithstanding  his  superior  intellect  man  is  the  most 
unreasonable  and  most  inconsistent  of  animals;  else  why  in 
all  his  traditions,  his  folklore,  his  art,  and  his  imagery  has 
he  so  misrepresented  his  fellow  animals  ?  He  has  made  the 
eagle  and  the  lion  symbolizations  of  nobility  and  high  purpose,  when  in 
truth  the  eagle  is  by  no  means  a  noble  bird  and  the  lion  is  a  sneak  and 
a  coward.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dog,  the  only  disinterested  friend 
among  animals  that  man  has  or  ever  had,  the  true  type  of  nobility, 
courage,  and  kindliness,  the  most  lovable,  tractable,  and  intelligent 
of  all  the  brute  kingdom — often  less  a  brute  than  man  himself — is 
used  as  a  type  of  the  mean  and  despicable.  To  be  called  an  eagle  or 
a  lion  is  to  set  any  public  man  in  pride  to  preening  his  feathers,  but  to 
be  called  a  dog,  a  puppy,  a  hound,  is  to  make  the  same  man  fighting 
mad. 

The  sheep  is  the  sjunbol  of  the  good,  the  meek,  and  the  holy.  The 
goat,  the  half  brother  to  the  sheep,  man  makes  the  ideal  type  of  all 
that  is  bad,  bold,  and  salacious.  Yet  the  moral  character  of  the  goat 
is  every  whit  as  good  as  that  of  the  sheep,  and  he  is  much  more 
intelligent  and  self-dependent.  As  to  meekness,  what  little  there  is 
to  choose  between  the  ram  and  the  biUy  goat  is  certainly  on  the  side 
of  billy,  for  at  least  he  will  pull  a  cart  and  allow  himself  to  be  saddled. 

With  all  his  good  points  the  goat  has  been  always  treated  as  a  joke, 
which  he  surely  ought  not  to  he,  but  the  best  joke  of  all  is  that  the 
unscientific  person  appears  to  know  more  about  the  ])roper  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  goat  in  the  animal  world  than  does  the  scientist.  The 
former  would  laugh  at  the  suggestion  that  there  was  somebody  who 
could  not  distinguish  a  sheep  from  a  goat  or  who  wanted  to  place 
sheep  and  goats  together  as  a  single  genus.  That  may  be  because 
the  unscientific  person  is  considering  only  the  domesticated  varieties 
of  the  two  species,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  differ  very  much  in  ap- 
p<*arance.  and  habits,  while  the  scientist  must  consider  as  well  the  wild 
varieties  of  the  species,  and  these  he  finds  shade  off  from  sheep  to  goats 
and  back  again  in  a  bewildering  fashion,  so  that  we  have  caprovine 
sheej)  and  perhaps  ovine  goats  and  varieties  which  might  well  puzzle 
even  the  scientist  to  say  whether  they  are  capra  or  ons.  Zoologists 
have  very  diligently  sought  for  characteristics  which  woidd  distin¬ 
guish  broadly  sheep  froju  goats.  The  crumen  or  tear  hag  in  the  face 
of  the  sheep,  which  no  goat  has,  has  been  suggested  as  a  differentiat- 
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WIIJ)  (!()AT  SIIEEI’— THE  El  HOl'EAN  MI  FLON. 

There  are  a  niinilK’r  of  races  and  varieties  of  I  he  caprovine  sheeji,  intermediate  Indween  slieep  and  goats, 
of  which  tlie  Eiiroja'an  Miitlon,  o(i>  musimoii,  is  a  very  good  tyjK'.  There  are  also  two  varieties  of  the 
Asiatic  nniflon,  ori.v  oritntalis,  the  Armenian  and  the'Cypriaii.  luid  there  is  a  prehistoric  and  extinct 
Muflon,  Oil*  mrini.  Hesides  the  Muflons  other  caprovine  sheep  are  the  Sha  or  t'ral  sheep,  the  Astor 
sheep,  the  Punjab  sheep,  the  Kelat  sheep,  and  the  Argali,  oiixammon.  The  Euro]M.'an  Muflon  is  about 
27  inches  in  lieight  at  the  shoulder  and  the  does  are  generally  without  horns.  At  present  the  race  in 
Europe  is  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  but  formerly  they  were  found  in  the 
Halearie  Islands,  in  (irecce,  and  perliaps elsewhere  in  .southern  Euroiie.  It  is  probalile  that  in  earlier 
days  the  Million  was  confounded  with  the  Spanish  Tiir,  alt  hough  the  two  are  quite  ditlerent  in  all  except 
range  and  liatiits. 


THE  PERSIAN  WILD  GOAT  OR  PASANG. 

The  group  capra  hircus,  to  whieh  tlie  Pasang  Ix'longs,  is  the  same  to  which  the  domestieated  breeds  of  goals  belong,  but 
the  Pasang,  capra  hircus  algagrux,  cannot  tie  regarded  as  I  lie  progenitor  of  the  domesticated  breeds  capra  hircus  ty  pica. 
The  Sind  wild  goat  capra  hircus  blythi  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Persian  wild  goat.  The  Pasang  was  formerly 
found  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the  (ireek  Archiptdago  but  is  now  exterminated  thereon.  It  exists  now  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  southeastern  Europe  and  southwestern  Asia  from  the  Caucasus  through  Persia  to  Hatuchistan,when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  Sind  variety. 


THE  GOAT — HIS  SUITABILITY  TO  THE  AMEBICaS. 
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iiig  charactoristic,  but,  unfortunately  for  this,  there  are  some  sheep 
without  the  erumen.  Differenees  in  the  pores  or  glands  between  the 
hoofs  and  tlie  goat’s  l)eard  have  been  suggested  as  furnishing  prt)per 
distinguishing  eharaeteristies,  hut,  after  all,  about  tlK>  only  infallible 
tests  are  billy’s  peculiar  odor  and  the  way  he  carries  his  tail.  So  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  layman  has  the  joke  on  the  scientists,  were  it 
not  that  there  is  another  side.  The  layman  can  tell  the  two  apart 
when  they  are  living,  but  how  about  when  they  are  deail,  with  their 
heads  and  hides  off  and  hung  up  in  a  butcher’s  shop  ?  It’s  idl  mutton 
then,  for  the  best  Southdown  chops  and  spring  lamb  are  often  contrib¬ 
uted  by  capra.  In  fact,  goat  and  kid  meat  is  the  very  best  kind  of 
mutton  and  lamb.  In  the  United  States  not  less  than  300,000  goats 
are  slaughtered  yearly  for  food,  but  it  all  goes  for  mutton  and  lamb. 
This  fact  might  be  used  to  show  that  the  sheep  is  not  only  not  holy 
but  is  not  even  ordinarily  honest,  since  he  unblushingly  uses  the  goat’s 
superior  flesh  to  bolster  his  own  reputation. 

But  the  goat  is  not  a  joke.  On  the  contrary  he  is  now,  and  has  been 
throughout  all  the  ages  one  of  the  most  useful  domesticated  animals. 
It  is  well  within  the  range  of  probability  to  believe  that  the  goat  may 
have  been  the  first  of  all  wild  animals  to  be  reduced  to  the  domestic 
state.  The  goat  has  been  called  “the  poor  man’s  co\v.”  and  it  may 
be  added  that  the  goat  is  the  poor  man’s  horse  and  likewise  his  sheep. 

Considered  industrially,  goats  are  of  fourfold  use  to  man,  as  pro¬ 
ducers  of  meat,  milk,  skins,  and  hair.  In  each  of  these  fields  the  goat 
has  an  importance  much  bejTmd  common  acceptance.  There  is  even 
a  fifth  field  in  which  the  goat  plays  an  important  industrial  role — in 
clearing  new  lands  for  agricultural  use. 

As  a  meat  producer  the  goat  is  of  value  not  only  because  of  the 
high  food  value  of  his  flesh  and  its  agreeable  taste,  generally  undis- 
tinguishable  from  mutton  and  in  no  way  inferior  thereto,  but  also 
because  it  is  a  flesh  procurable  in  large  areas  of  the  world  where  no 
other  meat  is  procurable. 

The  part  played  by  the  goat  in  geographical  research  is  scarcely 
recognized.  Not  a  single  great  discoverer  in  Asia  or  Africa  but  has 
planned  his  expedition  largely  upon  the  goat,  and  without  this  ani¬ 
mal  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  great  work  of  Prjevalsky,  Sven 
Heden,  Livingstone,  Stanlc}-,  Burton,  and  scores  of  others  would  have 
been  impossible  or  much  limited  in  scope.  The  goat  is  the  pioneer’s 
best  friend  and  main  support  in  all  new  countries  wdiere  the  goat  is 
found.  Even  where,  like  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  the  goat  was 
not  indigenous  his  advent  together  with  the  white  man  has  made 
possible  the  settlement  of  large  areas  which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  untenanted.  His  advent  into  these  countries  has  likewise 
been  the  salvation  of  innumerable  savage  and  half-civilized  Indians. 
The  goat  is  the  pioneer  because  he  can  live  and  find  sustenance  where 


Photo  by  Harriot  C'halinoiv  A<lam.s. 

(iOATS  IX  HAKXKSS. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  the  goat  is  best  known  as  the  small  boy’s  horse.  Elsewhere  in 
the  world  the  goat  is  an  important  transport  animal,  for  carrying  packs  or  for  drawing  vehicles.  The 
top  picture  shows  a  pleasure  carriage  in  Switzerland  drawn  by  a  pair  of  goats,  the  bottom  picture 
a  single  goat  hooked  to  a  cart  in  the  Azores  Islands.  The  goal  and  the  o.x  are  the  principal  transi)ort 
animals  In  the  Azores. 


Courte  sy  of  **  El  Campo,’*  Buonos  Aires. 

SOl’Tll  AMEKK'AN  ('.OATS, 

Top:  This  picture  was  taken  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  Argentina,  These  goats  are  of  the  Angora  type, 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  pure-bred  Angoras,  of  which  considerable  numbers  have  been  imported 
into  Argentina.  There  are  a  million  goats  or  over  in  Cordoba.  Middle:  Taken  in  the  Province  of  Cata- 
marca,  Argentina.  The  South  American  goat,  as  a  general  rule,  is  an  all-around  animal  kept  for  milk, 
flesh,  and  nide  production.  There  are  about  400,000  goats  in  Catamarca.  Bottom:  Milking  doe  in 
Jujuy,  .Argentina.  There  are  about  150,000  goats  in  the  Province  of  Jujuy. 
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HO  other  doiuestie  animal  can  exist.  The  cow  can  live  wluu’e  the 
horse  can  not,  the  sheep  where  the  eow  can  not,  hut  the  goat  will 
live  and  grow  fat  where  a  sheep  would  starve.  But  the  goat  is  not 
simply  a  pioneer,  he  is  a  valuable  animal  even  in  thieklv  settled  and 
highly  developed  countries.  In  all  of  soutliern  Europe,  from  Por¬ 
tugal  on  the  west  to  Turkey  on  the  east,  he  is  one  of  the  chief,  if  not 
the  chief,  food  and  milk  animal.  In  all  of  Africa  lie  is  an  important 
food  and  milk  animal  and  in  the  center,  about  one-lialf  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  he  is  almost  the  only  food  and  milk  animal.  In  restricted 
localities  of  Asia  the  cow,  the  camel,  the  sheep,  or  even  the  yak  may 
be  more  important  than  the  goat,  yet  for  Asia  as  a  whole  the  goat  is 
the  most  imjiortant  domestic  animal.  While  the  camel,  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  and  the  yak  are  seldom  found  together,  or  any  two  of  them, 
the  goat  is  everywhere.  In  central  and  northern  Europe  the  goat  is 
economically  far  behind  the  cow  and  generally  behind  the  sheep,  but 
there  are  many  localities  wliere  he  is  much  more  important  than 
sheep  and  in  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Russia  he  runs  the 
cow  a  close  race  for  the  primacy. 

In  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  (Vntral  and  South  America  the  goat 
is  distributed  over  a  wider  extent  of  territory  than  the  cow,  sheep,  llama , 
or  alpaca,  but  in  the  aggregate  is  of  less  importance  than  the  two  former 
and  of  more  importance  than  the  two  latter.  Cattle  and  slieej)  greatly 
outnumber  goats  in  South  America  because,  of  the  great  herds  of  hotli 
animals  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  and  of  sheep  in  southern  Chih' 
and  Peru.  Goats  are  found  in  every  country,  although  in  Bolivia, 
Peru,  and  Ecuador  llamas  often  take,  their  place.'  In  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  goats  far  outnumber  sheej)  and  in  Venezuela  are  but 
little  inferior  in  number  to  cattle.  In  Brazil  goats  and  sheep  are 
about  ecpial  in  number.  Approximately  there  are  about  11,000,000 
goats  in  Brazil,  1,800,000  in  Venezuela,  2,500,000  in  Colombia, 
4,000,000  in  Argentina,  and  lesser  numbers  in  all  the  other  countries 
of  South  America.  There  are  about  4,500,000  goats  in  Mexico,  about 
500,000  in  (^uba,  and  the  same  amount  in  Central  America.  The 
goat  in  Latin  America  is  raised  primarily  for  food  and  milk  and 
secondarily  for  skins. 

In  the  United  States  the  goat  has  occupied  a  somewhat  different 
economic  place  from  what  he  has  in  Latin  America.  In  the 
United  States  the  goat  was  not  a  pioneer  except  in  the  south¬ 
west  originally  settled  by  Spaniards.  Among  the  British  settlers 
of  the  United  States  the  goat  was  but  little  considered,  and 
it  was  over  200  years  after  the  fii*st  settlement  at  Jamestown 
before  the  goat  began  to  come  into  his  own  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  meat  producer  he  yet  suffers  under  the  disadvantage  that 
his  flesh  is  but  little  known  as  such  to  the  consumers  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  Lhiited  States  Census  Oflice  there  were 
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MILKING  GOATS— IMPROVED  SWISS  TYPES. 


More  attention  has  been  given  in  Switzerland  than  elsewhere  to  the  development  of  goats  for  milk  production.  Males 
of  the  two  best  known  Swiss  breeds,  Toggenbnrg  (top)  and  Sa^nen  (bottom)  are  shown  above.  Both  of  these 
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rope  and  have  been  introduced,  principally  Toggenburgs,  in 
the  United  States.  .\  Toggenbnrg  due  owned  in  California  has  made  a  world  record  with  a  daily  production  of 


breeds  are  well  known  in  Central  and  Northern  Enron 


U  quarts  of  milk. 


Court*'«y  of  the  Vnited  Statee  nepartment  of  AKrirulturo. 


MILKIN(J  (JOATS-MALTKSE  TYI'ES. 


The  goat  is  the  most  important  domestic  animal  on  the  two  Maltese  islands,  Malta  and  Coro,  and  goat’s 
milk  and  cheese  are  produced  in  large  quantities.  The  Maltese  is  of  the  general  type  of  domestic  goa.s 
in  Italy,  Spain,  I’ortugal,  and  Greece,  but  the  milking  strain  is  generally  more'  nighlv  developed  in 
Malta  than  elsewhere.  The  bottom  picture  shows  a  milkman  in  the  capital  city,  Valletta,  about  to 
deliver  the  product  to  his  customer.  This  custom  of  milking  the  does  from  door  to  door  is  common 
also  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  in  southern  Europe. 
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2,915,000  goats  on  farms  and  115,000  not  on  farms  in  the  Ignited 
States  in  1910.  Notwithstanding  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
cattle  and  sheej)  since  this  date  in  all  probability  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  goats  as  there  has  been  in  swine.  There  are  no  statistics 
as  to  goats  in  the  United  States  since  1910,  hut  the  probabilities  are 
all  witli  the  belief  that  the  goat  is  rapidly  increasing.  Yet  even  at 
000, 000  or  over  there  is  room  for  a  tenfold,  or  maybe  twentyfold, 
increase,  and  still  remain  within  the  economic  capacities  of  the 
country  on  the  plane  of  its  present  agricultural  development.  Al- 
t hough  the  value  of  the  goat  as  an  assistant  in  pioneer  agricultural 
and  pastoral  development  was  hut  little  appreciated  by  the  early 
British  settlers  of  North  America,  their  descendents  to-day  are 
beginning  to  learn  his  value  in  the  same  kind  of  development.  It 
must  he  remembered  that  clearing  land  and  keejiing  it  cleared  is 
the  greatest  problem  and  the  most  diflicult  work  that  the  eastern 
and  southern  farmer  in  the  United  States  has  confronting  him. 
(bearing  land  ordinarily  costs  much  more  than  the  uncleared  land  is 
worth.  Even  clearing  brush  land,  i.  e.,  land  which  was  formerly 
under  the  ]>low  hut  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  brush, 
absorbs  more  capital  tlian  would  he  necessary  to  farm  an  equal  area 
for  two  years  or  more.  Dynamiting,  power  stump  pulling,  and 
hand  grubbing  are  all  very  costly,  but  the  farmer  has  to  use  all 
three  after  the  main  body  of  the  tree  is  removed  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  stump  and  roots.  If  the  stump  and  roots  would  rot 
after  the  tree  or  hush  is  cut  off  the  problem  would  he  very  simple. 
Even  if  they  would  rot  in  10  or  15  years  the  farmer  could  afford 
to  wait.  But  as  a  rule  only  the  stumps  of  pines  and  other  conifers 
will  rot,  and  jiine  land  itself  grows  up  in  hardwood  brush  and  becomes, 
notwithstanding  the  pine  roots  have  rotted,  harder  to  clear  than 
before.  What  is  wanted  is  something  to  keep  hardwood  tree  and 
brush  roots  from  sending  out  shoots  and  so  remaining  alive — some¬ 
thing,  in  short,  to  kill  the  plant.  Once  dead  it  begins  to  rot;  the 
small  roots  first  and  later  the  large  ones  loosing  their  hold  on  the 
soil  and  becoming  easy  to  remove  by  dynamite,  a  stump  puller,  or 
with  a  grub  a.\.  Animals  that  will  feed  on  new  shoots  to  the  extent 
of  keeping  them  from  growing  wiU  destroy  the  plant  and  rot  its 
roots.  All  farm  animals  will  more  or  less  pick  at  tender  tree  and 
l)ush  shoots,  but  not  often  to  the  extent  of  killing  the  plant.  Cows 
sometimes  assist  in  this  way  in  clearing  land,  sheep  are  better,  hut 
neither  can  he  depended  on  for  much  real  service,  ^e  goat  is  the 
prize  land  clearer;  he  eats  everything  green  around  a  stump  and  on 
top  of  the  ground,  and  so  in  one  or  two  years  of  summer  pasturing 
has  killed  the  plant  and  started  aU  the  roots  and  stumps  toward 
decaying.  After  this,  getting  out  the  dead  roots  is  a  small  matter 
for  the  farmer.  All  except  the  big  ones  can  be  plowed  out  and  these 
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MILKING  GOATS. 

The  pictures  show  types  of  tiic  Spanish  milking  does.  The  Spanisli  domestic  goat  is  tlie 
foundation  of  all  tfic  Iwecds  in  Latin  America.  This  type  is  similar  to  the  Maltese  tyi)e. 


Courtofly  ol  tho  United  States  Departnnnt  of  Anrioulture. 


MILKING  GOATS— EGYPT  AND  WEST  INDIES. 


Top;  The  Nile  delta  with  goats  grazing.  The  goal  is  the  milk  animal  of  Egj-pt  except  among  the  desert 
Arabs,  where  the  camel  is  equally  important.  There  are  a  number  of  Egt-ptian  varieties,  of  which  the 
Nubian,  and  the  improved  Anglo-Nubian,  are  the  best  known.  The  Egyptian  breed  called  Zaraibi 
is  well  known  in  Greece,  the  Balkans,  and  Turkey,  although  sometimes  under  other  names.  Middle; 
Pure-bred  Nubian  doe  in  the  United  States.  Bottom;  A  doe  from  the  island  of  Barbados. 
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once  dead  and  beginning  to  rot  are  easily  removed  by  dynamite  or 
a  stump  puller  or  even  by  a  grub  ax.  Another  agricultural  use  of 
the  goat  is  in  connection  with  sheep  raising.  The  male  goat  seems 
to  he  the  sheep’s  natural  guardian.  We  are  prone  to  view  the  collie 
dog  in  this  light,  and  it  is  true  that  the  collie  can  herd  and  drive 
sheep  and  the  goat  can  not,  hut  when  it  comes  to  protecting  the 
sheep  from  sheep-killing  dogs  the  collie  fails  on  the  job  and  it  is 
even  whispered  that  he  sometimes  joins  in  the  killing.  It  takes  a 
bold  sheep-killing  cur,  or  even  a  half  dozen  of  them  to  attack  a 
flock  of  sheep  when  protected  h}"  a  couple  of  hiUy  goats,  and  the 
dog  is  not  going  to  repeat  the  experiment  after  having  once  tried  it. 
The  ram,  on  the  contrary,  while  as  pugnacious  as  the  goat  and  even 
more  so,  has  no  sense  of  responsibility  and  seems  never  to  know  the 
proper  occasion  or  individual  to  fight.  He  will  attack  a  man,  a 
horse,  a  cow,  or  an  automobile,  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  will 
stand  up  as  meekly  as  a  lamb  and  let  a  dog  cut  his  wife’s  and  children’s 
throats,  or  even  his  own,  with  only  a  protesting  “baa.” 

The  second  great  industrial  use  of  the  goat  is  as  ajoilk  producer. 
Goat’s  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
alimentation  of  the  human  race  and  this  part  constantly  tends  toward 
an  increase.  Tlie  goat  is  the  most  important  milk  producer  of  nearly 
half  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  In  the  aggregate 
the  amount  of  goat’s  milk  which  is  sent  to  the  markets,  i.  e.,  to  the 
city  dwellers,  for  consumption  may  not, over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth  as  that  indicated,  equal  the  amount  of  cow’s  milk,  yet  the  state¬ 
ment  is  true,  since  it  is  the  home  consumption  of  milk  and  not  the  city 
marketing  of  milk  which  establishes  its  place  in  the  field  of  human 
alimentation.  In  southern  Europe  there  is  a  large  market  industry 
in  goat’s  milk,  as  any  visitor  to  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  etc.,  may  testify. 
But  the  goat  as  a  milk  producer  is  important  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  and  the 
Balkan  countries,  where  the  tourist  only  sees  cow’s  milk  on  the  hotel 
table.  It  may  be  that  in  this  very  locality  goat’s  milk  is  more 
important  on  a  scale  of  three  to  one. 

The  goat  is  not  only  the  poor  man’s  cow,  but  the  cow  of  the  villager, 
be  he  rich  or  poor.  Goats  are  kept  where  cows  can  not  be  kept. 

In  all  of  central  and  western  Asia  and  central  and  northern  Africa 
the  goat  is  almost  the  only  milk  animal  except  in  the  localities  where 
camels  are  reared  and  milked. 

In  the  United  States  the  goat’s  milk  industry  has  not  taken  much 
of  a  hold.  There  is  some  prejudice  against  the  milk,  but  this  might 
be  easily  overcome.  Tlie  main  difficulties  which  operate  against  the 
more  general  use  of  goat’s  milk  appear  to  arise  from  other  causes  than 
prejudice  and  lie  at  the  base  of  the  industrial  proposition.  The  goat 
is  an  all-around  animal  and  not  a  specialist;  that  is,  he  is  not  a 
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ANGORA  GOATS. 


C'leaririK  land.  This  picture  was  taken  in  New  Mexieo  and  shows  a  lloek  of  .\ngoras  clearing  lirnsh  land. 
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.specialist  if  his  tmo  industrial  value  is  to  be  brought  out.  From 
the  breeding  standpoint  the  goat  can  be  as  easily  specialized  as  any 
other  domestic  animal  and  he  has  been  so  specialized.  Goats  are  lired 
to  produce  as  much  milk  as  some  light  milking  cows,  but  this  is  done 
at  the  cost  of  destroying  the  goat’s  principal  industrial  use,  which  is 
his  capacity  of  being  reared  upon  cheap  and  otherwise  useless  animal 
food.  The  goat  on  the  farm  is  tlie  consumer  of  waste  products.  If 
he  is  not  this,  but  must  be  fed  high-priced  grain,  hay,  and  the  like  in 
order  to  raise  the  milk  returns  from  1  quart  a  day  to  6  quarts,  then 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  goat’s  milk  will  continue  to  occupy  a  restricted 
field.  Tlie  larger  use  of  goat’s  milk  must  come  from  the  more  general 
utilization  of  goats  on  the  farms  and  in  particular  on  the  farms  of 
the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country  wliere  tlie  most  milk 
is  used  and  marketed.  The  industrial  goat  is  the  all-around  goat  and 
not  the  specialized  milker.  Ilis  reason  for  being  is  his  cheap  cost  of 
upkeep,  and  when  this  reason  is  destroyed  the  goat  ceases  to  lie  an 
industrial  success,  except  under  special  conditions. 

As  compared  with  cow’s  milk  goat’s  milk  contains  ordinarily  a 
larger  percentage  of  solid  or  food  elements.  The  fat  content  is  about 
,50  per  cent  greater,  the  casein  and  albumin  about  25  per  cent  greater, 
and  the  sugar  10  or  15  per  cent  greater. 

The  third  great  industrial  use  of  the  goat  is  as  a  producer  of  leather. 
Goatskin  leather  is  for  the  most  part  known  as  inciriicx'o  orllsTmt; 
Goat’s  leather  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  light  leathers  because  of 
the  toughness  and  tightness  of  the  grain  and  the  beautiful  finish  which 
it  takes.  On  the  other  hand,  sheep’s  leather  is  the  most  porous  and 
open  textured  of  all  leathers,  and  while  it  takes  a  nice  finish  is  only 
suitable  where  strength  and  wearing  qualities  are  not  considered. 
The  best  goatskins  come  from  central  Europe,  Russia,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  The  importation  of  goatskins  into  the  United  States  for 
the  last  four  years  for  which  statistics  are  available  was,  1912, 
45,147,497  skins;  19i;i,  45,719, i;i:i  skins;  1914,  41,168,045  skins; 
1915,  :14, 726,761  skins. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  in  191.‘1,  the  year  of  largest  im¬ 
ports,  were  British  East  India,  16,619,893;  (’hina,  5,907,881;  Russia, 
2,689,0.32;  Aden  (Arabia),  2,.58.3, 101 ;  Mexico,  2,470,793;  England, 
2,470,049;  Brazil,  2,307,757;  Argentina,  1,744,049;  Turkey,  1,665,385; 
France,  1,240,830;  and  Venezuela,  695,498.  The  imports  from  all 
i^uth  America  were  5,351,992  skins. 

■  In  addition  to  skins  goat  leather  of  a  value  between  five  and  six 
millions  of  dollars  was  imported  in  1913.  Nearly  aU  this  leather  was 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  into  gloves,  shoes,  fine  bookbind¬ 
ings,  pocketbooks,  and  like  articles.  Tlie  nearly  46,000,000  skins, 
with  the  addition  of  perhaps  300,000  produced  in  the  country,  were 
tanned  and  manufactured  into  like  articles.  These  figures  indicate 
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.\N<iOHA  <i()ATt<. 


Tlio  AiiRora,  originally  from  Asia  Minor,  has  lioon  hrod  principally  for  his  lloocc,  which  is  the  well- 
known  mohair  of  trade.  Mohairmay  Iregrown  npto  20  inches  or  more  inlength.  The  .\  ngora  is  a  g(X)d 
J  mutton  goat.  The  top  picture  shows  an  .\ngora  huck  bred  in  .\rir.ona.  The  bottom  picture  shows 
l.Vday-old  kids  in  New  Mexico  playing  in  the  corral  while  their  mothers  are  out  to  graze.  The  rock- 
climhing  instinct  is  present  even  at  this  early  age. 
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l^Top:  An  Angora  herd  in  Arizona,  does  and  kids.  .Middle:  .\ngoras  clearing  land.  This  nictiire  shows 
cut-over  land  in  Illinois  from  which  the  timber  and  most  of  the  trash  has  been  removed.  The  goats 
are  browsing  on  the  underbrush  and  new  shoots  around  the  tree  stumps.  When  all  the  brush  is 
cleared  away  by  the  goats  grass  will  spring  up  and  the  laud  will  be  tised  for  pasture.  Subsequently 
when  the  stumps  are  rutted  out  the  land  can  be  plowed  fur  cultivated  cro{».  Uottom;  Angoras  in 
Arizona  browsing  on  alligator  juniper  bushes. 
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the  importance  of  the  goat-leather  industry  in  the  Tnited  States.  The 
leather  manufacturei’s  have  often  asked  the  (jnestion,  Can  we  not  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  United  States  all  the  goatskins  necessary  to  the  industry  >. 
In  all  probability  the  answer  must  he — No.  Allowing  only  three 
years  as  the  profitable  economic  life  of  the  goat,  to  supply  50,000,000 
skins  would  require  three  times  this  numher  of  goats.  It  is  douhtfid 
whether  this  numher  of  goats,  or  anywhere  near  tliis  numher,  could 
lie  maintained  on  a  correct  economic  basis.  When  the  goat  steps 
over  tlie  line  of  depending  for  his  substance  upon  waste  and  otherwise 
unutilizahle  food  into  being  a  consumer  of  the  same  class  of  foods  as 
horses  and  cows,  he  will  lose  all  attraction  for  most  practical  farmers. 
Nevertheless  the  sjiecializi'd  milking  goat  may  have  a  fiehl,  althougli 
limited,  and  it  is  true  that  the  numher  of  goats  in  the  United  States 
can  he  profitably  increased  from  3,()()(),()()0  to  at  least  ten  or  even 
twenty  times  this  numher.  The  goat  has  not  yet  been  fitted  into  the 
system  of  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  so  on  the  whole  it  is  more 
or  less  fanciful  guessing  as  to  how  many  may  he  maintainet!  profit - 
aldy,  or  what  proportion  we  may  expect  between  cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
and  goats. 

The  fourth  great  industrial  use  of  tlie  goat  is  as  a  proclucer  qfjijair 
suitable  for  manufacture  into  textiles.  After  the  traditional  fig  leaf, 
the  goat  or  sheej)  skin  was  man’s  first  clothing.  From  the  wliole 
skin  to  the  matted  wool  and  hair  (felt)  the  step  was  gradual  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  From  felt  to  woven  cloth  the  jirogress  is  greater,  and  it  is 
in  clotli  that  goat’s  hair  has  its  best  value.  The  beautiful  shawls 
of  Kashmir,  the  finest  of  Pemian  and  Bokharan  rugs,  the  carpets 
and  hangings  of  India  are  all  of  goat’s  liair  or  wool.  In  fact,  the 
clothing  of  one-third  of  the  human  race  is,  or  rather  was  until  the 
advent  of  cheaj)  cotton  fabrics,  mostly  goat’s  hair,  sometimes  mixed 
with  sheep’s  wool,  hut  more  often  not. 

The  two  most  celebrated  breeds  of  goats  having  special  value  on 
account  of  their  hair  or  w’ool  are  the  Tibet,  sometimes  called  the 
Kashmir,  and  the  Angora.  The  outer  hair  of  the  Tibet  goat  is  coarse 
and  varies  much  in  length  and  color.  The  under  hair,  which  ahvays 
has  a  grayish  white  tint,  and  is  soft,  silky,  and  fluffy  almost  like 
down,  is  the  valuable  article  of  commerce.  This  under  coat  is  a 
winter  protection  renewed  every  year.  It  begins  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  autumn,  and  if  not  removed  falls  off  in  the  spring.  At 
this  time  w’hen  it  has  become  loosened  it  is  the  custom  of  the  natives 
to  comb  the  goat  and  so  remove  all  the  downy  under  wool  from  the 
coarser  outer  coat.  According  to  Lydekker  (Encyclopiedia  Brit- 
tannica:  Goats),  in  a  good  specimen  the  fleece  so  removed  w'eighs 
about  half  a  pound.  This  is,  he  says,  the  material  from  wdiich  the 
far  famed  and  costly  shawds  are  made  w’hich  at  one  time  had  such  a 


tannin;:— REMOVING  THE  IIAIU. 


I’rior  to  taniiiiiK  the  hair  must  !«’  removed.  To  aeeomplish  this  the  skins  are  first  soaked  in  water  and 
revolved  in  eireular  drums  in  order  to  thorouKhly  soften  them:  they  are  then  put  into  lime  i)its  con¬ 
taining  a  solution  of  lime  and  water  and  a  small  percentage  of  arsenic.  The  lime  disintegrates  the  hair 
follicle^i  t hereby  loosening  the  hair  on  the  skin,  .\fter  remaining  in  the  lime  about  two  weeks  the 
skins  are  taken'oiit  and  the  hair  removed  by  a  erescent-sha|«'d  tool,  as  showm  in  the  picture  above. 


Courtesy  of  the  Morocco  Manufacttircrs*  \ational  .\880'’iation. 


TANNINfJ— A  DHYIN(J  ROOM. 


.\fter  the  hair  is  removed  the  skins  arc  first  put  through  a  machine  which  removes  particles  of  flesh 
and  foreign  matter  and  arc  then  thoroughly  soaked  in  a  solution  which  neutralizes  the  lime  left  in  the 
skin.  After  this  the  skins  are  tanned  first'in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  muriatic  acid  and 
second  in  a  bath  of  hvdrosulphide  of  soda  and  muriatic  acid.  After  being  tanned  the  skins  are  put 
through  shaving  machines  to  reduce  them  to  a  uniform  thickness,  and  are  coated  with  glycerin  and  oil, 
after  which  they  are  hung  up  to  dry. 


TANNINC-STAKINC  AND  I'KUCUlNi;  ROOM. 

When  the  tiuined  skins  are  IliorouKlily  <lrie(l  they  are  I  lien  lived  the  required  eoliirs  and  are  ready  for 
the  finishing,  t  he  first  jirooi'ss  of  wliich  is  to  put  i  hem  I  hrougJi  maehines  under  pressure  which  removes 
the  bag  or  body  form  and  causes  the  skins  to  lie  Hal,  They  are  put  into  lofts  to  age  for  a  week  or  more. 
The  skins  are  flow  taken  out  and  damiamed  overnight  in  wet  sawdust  and  run  through  the  machines 
shown  above  in  order  to  lie  stretched  lUid  softened.  Much  of  this  o|)era1ion  is  handwork. 


Courtesy  of  the  .Morocco  Manufst'turerB*  National  Arsoeiation. 

TANNINC— (iLAZINC  ROOM. 

The  final  operation  in  preparing  goatskins  into  marketable  leather  is  glazing.  The  ba,so  of  the  glaze  is 
blood  or  albumen  to  which  any  coloring  desired  is  added.  The  glaze  is  riiblHal  into  the  skins  which, 
after  drving,  are  twice  put  through  glazing  jacks  or  machines  shown  above,  which  produce  a  high  glaze 
or  polisli  on  the  finished  skin.  The  whole  process  of  taiuiing  and  finishing  requires  from  si.\  to  seven 
weeks. 
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(loniaiul  that  16,000  looms  were  kept  in  constant  work  at  Kashmir 
in  their  manufacture. 

The  Angora  goat,  tlie  breed  to  which  principal  attention  has  been 
directed  in  the  United  States,  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Angora  in  Asia  Minor.  This  goat  was  formerly  confused  with  the 
Kashmir  or  Tibet  goat.  In  fact,  the  very  fii’st  importer  of  Angora 
goats,  Ur.  James  B.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  who  secured  nine 
choice  specimens  as  a  present  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  knew  the 
Angora  oidy  as  the  Kashmir  goat,  and  supposed  that  from  the  wool 
of  such  goats  the  famous  Kashmir  shawls  were  made.  In  California, 
where  Angoras  were  introduced  early,  they  were  called  Kashmir  goats. 

.Vlthough  many  breeders  of  Angora  goats  seem  to  have  entirely 
misapprehended  the  true  economic  place  of  the  Angora  (or  of  any 
goat),  yet  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  this  breed  of  goats  has 
its  place,  and  that  by  no  means  a  restricted  one,  in  agricultural  and 
pastoral  development.  The  Angora  appears  to  be  about  as  hardy 
as  any  other  goat,  to  be  able  to  live  and  thrive  on  a  very  rough 
diet,  and  his  skin  makes  a  very  fair  grade  of  leather.  So  far  he 
is  an  average  goat  and  useful  as  such.  Beyond  this  the  Angora 
is  a  very  poor  milker,  below  the  average,  but  to  compensate  he 
jiroduces  the  best  hair  or  wool  of  any  goat  except  the  Tibet.  Even 
so,  on  the  economic  scale  his  hair  is  much  more  valuable  than  that 
of  the  Tibet,  since  there  is  much  more  of  it,  and  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  the  Tibet  goat  can  live  under  the  same  conditions. 
Best  of  all,  the  Angora  produces  a  good  grade  of  hair  (mohair)  on  a 
rough  diet  and  with  but  little  care.  The  Angora,  therefore,  is  a 
good  all-round  goat  with  a  special  excellence,  which  specialty  does 
not  necessarily  require  special  food  and  treatment.  In  this  respect 
he  far  excels  the  milking  goats,  the  Toggenburgs,  Nubians,  Saanens, 
etc.,  who  are  specialists  and  require  special  treatment.  In  excep¬ 
tional  cases  where  a  superior  mohair  is  desired  the  Angora  responds 
to  special  treatment,  and  this  fact  gives  an  economic  flexibility  to  the 
position  of  this  breed  similar  to  that  of  the  merino  sheep. 

Typical  mohair  fiber  is  7  or  8  inches  long  and  very  lustrous.  One 
of  its  chief  points  of  excellence  is  its  luster.  Fabrics  manufactured 
from  mohair  are  often  confounded  with  fabrics  from  alpaca,  but  in 
truth  the  two  fibers  are  very  different,  as  are  the  animals  from  which 
produced. 

As  a  dress  fabric  mohair  is  subject  somewhat  to  the  vagaries  of 
fashion,  although  for  men’s  summer  wear  it  has  no  equal.  For 
some  industrial  uses  there  is  scarcely  any  substitute  where  strength 
and  durability  are  desired.  Certain  classes  of  bolt  and  filter  cloths 
are  made  of  it.  As  a  material  for  upholstering  furniture  mohair 
stands  out  very  prominently,  particularly  in  such  furniture  as  is 
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ANGOKA  GOATS— MOUAIU. 

Commercial  mohair  is  usually  from  7  to  10  inches  loiiR.  Mohair  is  different  from  sheep’s  wool  in  many 
res^)ects.  but  principally  be?ause  it  is  more  lustrous  and  elastic.  It  has  certain  other  physical propertie.s 
which  make  its  spinning  and  weaving  much  more  dilliciilt  than  spiiming  and  weaving  wool.  Wool 
fibers  are  covered  with  scales  or  imbrications.  These  imbrications  lock  and  fasten  the  wool  fibers 
together,  whether  in  woolens,  in  worsted,  or  in  felts.  The  mohair  fiber,  on  the  contrary,  has  only 
undeveloped  scales  which  do  not  catch  and  lock. 


Courtesy  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 


GOODYEAR  WELT  AND  TURN  M.\CniNE. 


This  machine  is  used  in  making  kid  shoes  from  goat  or  kid  leather. 
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subjcK't  tt)  hard  usufie,  seat  (•overin<?s  in  railway  carriages,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  the  like. 

On  the  whole,  the  goat  as  an  adjunct  and  aid  to  civilization  has 
his  distinct  jdace  and  that  tends  to  broaden.  First  and  always  a 
pioneer’s  animal,  he  is  yet  able  to  lit  in  with  a  more  advanced  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  goat  is  less  known  and  less 
utilized  than  in  most  other  countries,  the  principal  need  of  goats 
appears  to  be  in  the  East  and  South  where  there  arc'  fewest  of  them. 
Not  that  the  goat  will  ever  take  the  place,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  of  other  farm  animals,  but  that  he  will  become  an  adjunct 
and  a  most  useful  one  is  to  be  expected. 

The  goat  is  not  a  competitor  of  either  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  goat  advocates  to  inculcate  such 
ideas.  Both  being  proven  profitable,  wherever  there  is  a  choice 
between  cattle  and  goats  kept  for  meat  production  ami  only  one  must 
be  selected,  it  is  ordinarily  best  to  select  cattle;  likewise,  if  kept  for 
milk  production  under  like  conditions  and  a  choice  must  be  made,  it 
is  best  to  keep  cows.  The  same  situation  arises  as  between  sheep 
and  goats  or  swine  and  goats.  But  the  fact  is  it  very  seldom  occurs 
that  there  is  any  real  competition  or  where  a  choice  must  be  made 
between  goats  and  other  animals.  The  goat  fits  where  no  other 
animal  does,  and  also  he  lits  as  complementary  to  any  other  domestic 
animal.  This  is  his  place  and  this  his  function. 


A  YEAR  OF  COSTA  RICAN 
NATURAL  HISTORY  /. 

A  VALUABLE  addition  to  Pan  American  literature  has 
recently  come  from  the  press  of  The  Macmillan  Co.  The 
title  of  the  work  is  ‘‘A  Year  of  Costa  Rican  Natural 
History,”  and  the  authors  are  Amelia  Smith  Calvert, 
fonnerly  fellow  in  biology  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Philip  Powell 
Calvert,  professor  of  zoology  at  the  Ihiivei’sity  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
the  title  would  indicate,  the  hook  is  primarily  intended  for  those 
interested  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  (Vntral  America,  hut  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  contents  shows  that  many  of  its  pages  will  appeal  to  a  much 
larger  class  of  readei-s.  In  addition  to  the  valuable  scientific  material 
gathered  by  the  authors  tliere  are  graphic  pictures  of  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  remote  I'ural  sections;  descriptions  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
banana  plantations  and  the  manner  of  conducting  these  industries: 
and,  above  all,  interesting  accounts  of  the  people,  their  mode  of 
living,  customs,  and  other  sociological  features. 

While  to  the  average  reader  the  work  may  seem  somewhat  over¬ 
loaded  with  small  details,  that  fault  may  he  looked  upon  as  a  virtue 
by  many  naturalists  who  may  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  similar 
excursions  into  these  or  other  tropical  regions  for  the  purpose  of 
making  collections  and  prosecuting  natural-history  studies.  The 
ju-eface  to  the  work  suggests  that  its  purpose  is  largely  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  to  such  as  these,  as  well  as  to  contribute  to  the  record  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  region  before  progressive  civilization  has 
wrought  its  many  changes  and  transformations. 

The  purpose  of  their  visit  to  (\)sta  Rica  is  thus  set  out  by  the 
authors: 

Our  primary  concern  in  Costa  Rica  was  a  study  of  the  dragonflies  with  reference  to 
their  seasonal  distribution,  which  necessitated  visits  to  the  same  localities  at  different 
times  throughout  the  year,  and  our  movements  within  the  country  were  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  plan.  Our  investigations  have  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  we  have  little  to  say  in  these  pages  on  that  technical  subject,  ^yhat  we 
here  set  forth  are  chiefly  our  more  incidental  observations  recorded  in  our  diary. 

Leaving  consideration  of  the  more  or  less  technical  features  of  the 
hook  to  entomologists  and  other  naturalists,  a  few  of  the  many 
subjects  of  more  general  interest  to  he  found  in  its  pages  are  herewith 
noted,  and  the  followitig  excerpts  will  serve  to  show  the  pleasing 

'  .V  Year  of  Costa  Kican  Natural  History,  by  Amelia  Smith  Calvert,  sometime  fellow  in  l)ioloKy,  Bryn 
.Mawr  ColleKe,  and  I’hilip  I’owell  Calvert,  professor  of  zoology,  Cniversity  of  I’ennsylvania,  and  editor  of 
KntomoloRical  News.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1917.  St. 
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THE  I’EAZA  CENTRAL,  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

This  lieautifiil  park  is  located  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  city.  On  the  cast  side  of  the  plaza  is  the  Cathedral  ami  on  the  north  side  the  principal  I)arracks.  In  this  section 
arc  to  he  found  the  leading  hotels,  the  Banco  de  Costa  Rica,  the  (Jothic  church  of  La  Merced,  the  lartte  hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  and  the  Esciielas  Mauro  Kernandez,  as  well 
as  the  I’alace  of  Justice,  and  various  other  public  buildiiif’s. 


THE  ACTIVE  CRATER  OF  I’OAS,  THE  GREAT  VOLCANO  OK  COSTA  RICA. 

Two  days  after  the  violent  eruption  of  I’oas  which  occurred  January  2."),  1910,  the  Calverts  ascended  to  the  crater,  wliich  is  descril)e(i  in  i>art  as  follows: 
“  I’oas  has  l)een  called  the  world’s  larRest  geyser  and  its  crater  has  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone.  Although  its  exact  dimensions  are  not  known,  the 
diameter  of  its  upper  opening  has  l)een  estimated  at  about  a  kilometer  (nve^eighths  of  a  mile)  and  its  depth,  to  the  surface  of  the  take  within,  at  about 
300  meters  (990  feet).  The  sides  were  deeply  scored  and  millied  by  the  force  of  the  ash-laden  streams  that  rush  down  them  after  an  eruption.  ♦  *  ♦ 
The  bottom  of  this  conical  hole  was  occupied  by  a  lake  of  ashy  water,  in  coior  and  consistency  like  a  huge  bed  of  thin  mortar.  Its  surface  was  covered 
with  a  lighter  gray  scum,  which  was  blown  by  the  wind  into  little  ripiiles  and  streaks.  While  we  were  there,  there  was  no  movement  of  the  wa’er  that 
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stylo  in  which  it  is  written  and  incidentally  give  an  idea  of  the  varied 
phases  of  Costa  Rican  life  and  of  some  of  the  industries  in  which  the 
people  are  engaged.  The  authors  made  Cart  ago  their  headquarters 
during  the  year  of  their  sojourn  in  the  country,  and  in  the  fourth 
chapter  we  are  given  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  place: 

During  the  12  months  that  we  lived  in  Costa  Rica  we  made  Cartago  our  headquarters, 
always  retaining  our  room  in  the  hotel  and  keeping  there  our  rather  large  equipment . 
From  Cartago  we  made  excursions  to  many  different  parts  of  the  country,  remaining 
away  one  to  two  weeks,  but  always  bringing  back  our  material  to  be  worked  on  and 
stored  in  Cartago  until  we  were  ready  to  send  it  to  Philadelphia.  Ry  this  methixl  we 
avoided  many  of  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  a  long  sojourn  in  the  Tropics.  Cartago 
has  a  cool  and  bracing  climate— it  was  one  of  the  places  where  Panama  Canal  Zone 
employees  were  permitted  to  spend  their  vacations — it  was  almost  free  from  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  malaria  was  not  endemic.  Cartago  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
so-called  valley  of  Guarco,  a  slope  which  ascends  northward  to  become  the  great  mass 
of  the  volcano  of  Irazu  and  southward  descends  gradually  to  the  Rio  Agua  Caliente,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Reventazon.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Agua  Caliente  the  hills 
ri.se  much  more  abruptly.  The  railroad  station  of  Cartago  is  4,760  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  Agua  Caliente  at  the  bathhouse,  2i  miles  away,  is  4,460  feet,  while  Irazu  rises  to 
11,300  feet.  The  town  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  its  streets  running  almost 
exactly  north-south  and  east- west  ;  many  of  the  north  and  south  streets  are  continued 
northward  as  lanes  and  tracks  which  form  a  maze  over  the  lower  slopes  of  Irazu  running 
between  the  stone  walls  that  inclose  the  potreros  or  pastures.  To  the  south  of  the  town 
some  of  these  streets  become  wide  cart  roads  leading  to  the  neighboring  villages  of 
Dulce  Nombre,  Concepcion  de  Cartago,  Agua  Caliente,  San  Isidro  del  Tejar,  Tobosi, 
and  the  more  distant  villages  of  Paraiso  and  Orosi.  Others  were  lanes  cut  off  by  fences 
after  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  so,  and  some  of  these  lanes  formed  our  richest  collecting 
fields  about  Cartago. 

The  town  was  much  spread  out,  especially  along  the  main  east-west  street,  the  Calle 
Real,  and  contained  six  to  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The  streets  were  unusually 
wide  for  a  Spanish  town  and  there  were  .scarcely  any  two-storied  buildings  because  of 
the  frequent  earthquakes.  The  houses  were  of  plastered  adobe  and  were  often  tinted 
but  not  usually  of  a  bright  color.  Our  hotel  was  pale  green,  the  stores  across  the  street 
a  salmon  yellow.  The  roofs  were  of  curved  red  tiles,  the  eaves  projecting  some  2  feet 
beyond  the  walls,  and  the  sidewalks  were  so  narrow  that  in  many  cases  the  eaves 
completely  sheltered  them.  With  the  years  the  red  tile  roofs  become  coated  with 
green  and  gray  lichens  and  in  the  depressions  spring  up  ferns  and  Echeveria  australis, 
a  plant  resembling  houseleeks.  It  has  an  inflorescence  about  a  foot  high  and  when 
we  arrived  in  May  the  old  flower  stalks  were  standing  up  bare  and  brown  in  great 
numbers.  The  rains  were  bringing  out  the  new  buds,  but  as  yet  they  scarcely  showed. 

Among  tho  striking  geographical  features  of  (’osta  Riea  are  its 
volcanoes.  Irazu  is  one  of  the  most  noted  and  is  of  comparatively 
easy  ascent.  The  topographical  features  and  history  of  the  mountain 
and  the  character  of  vegetation  to  be  found  in  its  crater  are  dealt 
with  as  follows: 

The  volc-ano  of  Irazu,  highest  of  the  four  great  volcanoes  (Turrialba,  Irazu,  Barba, 
and  Poas)  of  the  central  plateau,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Buena  Vi.sta  and  ('h'rripo 
Grande,  the  highe.st  mountain  in  ( 'o.sta  Rica,  reaches  an  altitude  of  1 1 ,322  feet  (Pittier). 
It  is  a  huge,  “sprawling”  mountain  with  gradually  sloping  .sules  and  an  exceedingly 
irregular  .sky  line,  and  with  no  typical  v'olcanic  cone  vi.sible  from  Cartago.  The 
volcano  dominated  the  country  and  the  land.scape  from  San  .lose  to  Juan  Viiias,  and  a 


VIKWS  OK  TIIK  roAS  ('UATKK  IN  KKI  l'TION. 

Till'  violont  oni)ilion  in  IHIil  hisli'il  iiliout  Imlf  an  hour.  .Vccordinn  to  Iho  ('alvoit.';.  "tho  rloml  of 
sloaiii  roso  in  imlfs,  sproad  out  into  mushroom  sha]K'.  Ihon,  hlowii  by  Iho  hijih  wind,  Iravolod 
rapidly  toward  K1  lirazil.  In  2i)  minutes  the  cloud  was  directly  overhead,  lookint:  by  that  lime 
like  aiiy  ordinary  cloud,  and  al  intervals  there  was  a  distinctly  siilphurous  smell.  ,\s  it  came  pull- 
ing  out  of  the  volcano  the  soft  white  steam  looked  e.xtrcmely  lieautiful  in  the  afternoon  sun  against 
a  jH'rfeetly  blue  sky.” 

lirt.VJT— Hull.  5—17 - 1 


A  YOI  NC.  BANANA  PLANTATION  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

The  banana  has  a  prodigal  meth<xl  of  propagation,  for  before  the  parent  stalk  and  fruit  have  matured  new  plants  spring  up.  These  are  olfshoots  that  grow  from  the  root  of 
the  original  plant,  and  each  in  turn  Incomes  a  parent  stalk  with  its  fruit.  Constant  prcxluctivity  is  thus  brought  about  by  the  new  young  shoots  taking  the  place  of  those 
that  have  Iwrne,  for  each  plant  yields  but  one  stem  or  bunch  of  bananas,  after  which  it  is  cut  down  and  Ijccomcs  waste  material. 
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year's  residence  at  its  fool  caused  us  to  share  the  niiufjled  love  and  awe  with  which 
the  Cartaftinenses  refjarded ‘‘El  Volcan.”  The  southern  slopes,  up  to  O.O.'jO  feel,  were 
in  HHO  covered  with  maize  and  potato  lields  or  cattle  farms,  .\hove  that  level  alas, 
the  line  is  con.stantly  ri.dn"  are  the  n'lnuauts  of  the  vast  oak  forests  that  formerly 
covered  the  whole  mountain.  Al)ov<‘  the  oaks  apiiu  are  the  cinders  of  the  volcano 
]>roper.  The  center  of  volcanic  activity  has  moved  steadily  from  south  to  north  f)ver 
the  crest  of  the  mountain  and  there  are  a  nnniher  of  abandoned  worn-out  craters  on 
the  south  side. 

The  last  jireat  eruption  of  Irazu,  leaving  out  of  account  the  sl(>am  from  the  solfalaras 
on  the  north  side,  was  in  \  contemporary  writer.  Don  Diego  de  la  llaya.  the 

governor  of  Cartago.  has  an  acc-onnt  of  it  which  has  been  r<‘j)rinled  by  Don  Cleto  tion- 
zalez-Vfipiez.  The  eruption  began  on  the  Kith  of  February,  with  feath(*ry  clouds  of 
smoke  over  the  summit,  and  continued  intermittently  until  Decemb(‘r  of  the  same 
year.  The  smoke  was  followed  by  ruml>lings.  tlanu's  wen*  visibh*  at  night,  and  llu're 
were  many  eruiUions  of  ashes,  stones,  and  other  burtnng  particles,  covering  the  volcano 
and  its  surroundings.  The  ashes  fell  u])on  the  .streets,  roofs,  and  patios  of  Cartago, 
the  lields  and  trees  of  the  vicinity  and.  at  times,  the  liner  particles,  entering  the  eyes, 
no.strils.  and  mouths  of  the  inhabitants,  caused  sneezing  and  co\ighing.  On  March 
:?  the  governor  sent  an  e.\])edition  of  10  persons  to  visit  the  summit  th<‘  lirst  recorded 
ascent  of  llu*  mountain.  They  reported  that  in  the  midst  of  an  opiming  having  almost 
2  leagues’ circumference  was  a  fire  like  a  jkui  of  tar  and  “that  it  ejected  from  time 
to  linn*  ashes.  .s;unl.  and  small  stones,  tin*  <|uanlity  of  lhe.se  that  had  fall(*n  on  all  the 
lU'ighlHirhood.  as  well  as  of  larger  rocks.  l)eing  so  great  that  they  could  load  a  hundred 
ships  of  large  size.’’  In  the  alisence  of  any  (*xact  .statement  as  to  the  size  of  tlu'.se 
"large  rocks’’  it  is  not  possible  to  det(‘rmine  whether  any  of  the  Itowlders  that  now 
litter  the  slo|H*.sof  lraz\i  were  ej(*cl(“d  in  1722  or  (if  due  to  any  eruption  at  all)  are  to  be 
a.scrilu'd  to  an  (‘arlier  ])r(‘-Spani.sh  eruption.  De  la  llaya’s  account  nn*nlion.s  the  ma.sses 
of  aslu's  that  sifted  over  llu*  city,  whih*  a  l)oml)ardm(*nt  of  such  bowld(*r.s  as  the.se  would 
in(*vitalily  have*  crush(*d  llu*  housi*s  and  could  hardly  hav<*  failed  of  .s])(*cial  mention. 

Th(*re  was  a  seri(*s  of  earllupiak(*.s  accompanying  this  (>ru)>tiou.  the  most  violent 
lasting  from  Seplemb(*r.  1722,  to  February,  1721,  although  they  did  not  cause  any 
very  gr<“at  damage*. 

******* 

Tin*  crater  was  almost  as  much  of  a  llow(*r garden  now  as  in  Sepl(*mlu*r.  Immedi¬ 
ately  about  the  t(*nt  then*  w(*re  few  jelants  on  the  crater  Moor  (*xcei)t  llu*  yellowish 
grasslike*  plant,  whie-h  was  rii)e*ne*el  inlee  a  seirt  eif  staneling  hay.  semu*  moss,  anel  the 
gray-le*ave*el  ('hionolncna  hunnilnlnan  see  e'eeminem  eever  the  wheile  erale-r.  Its  pre*tly 
white*  fleiwe*rs  were*  neiw  abunelant.  On  the  sleijee*  etf  the*  e-rater  wall  be*hinel  us  were* 
small  tre*e*.s  anel  bushe*s  eef  Spiram  arpnitm.  neel  now  iei  bleeeun;  alsee  many  yeaing  anel 
me*elium-si7,e*el  bushe*.seif  AirtoKldphyloy  Iidlfnlia.  a  jelaiit  with  stiff,  le*alhe*ry  le‘ave*s  that 
feirms  the  ,gre*ale*r  ])arl  eif  the*  weeeeely  ve'getatiein  eui  the  e-inele*r.s  beilh  insiele  anel  eailsiele* 
the  e-rate*r  anel  is  growieig  uj)  arounel  the*  ele*ael  tre*e*.s  as  if  re‘])lae-ing  them.  The*  ele*ael 
tre“e‘.s  are*  founel  on  the*  emtsiele  of  the  e-eine  in  line  sanel  where*  the*re*  is  mue-h  living 
ve*ge'tatiein  anel  in  e-eiar.se*  e-inelers  where*  there*  is  little*;  they  are*  as  e-etmmein  em  the* 
insiele  eef  the*  nu)ther-e-rate*r  rim,  whe*re*  the*y  are*  half  burie*el  in  yeeung  tre*e*s.  They  are* 
of  unifeerm  he*ight  (abemt  15  fe*e*t)  anel  shajee*.  ve*ry  wiele*s])re*ael  feir  their  height,  anel 
with  stiff,  gnarh'el  spray.  It  leeeiksas  if  they  hael  be*e*n  killeel  all  at  eme-e*.  possibly  by 
.seime*  ga.se*e)us  erujelion.  anel  in  the  mist  their  ble*ae-he*el  skeletems  give*  a  strange  anel 
ghostly  aspee-t  tei  the*  se-eue*.  .Xmeitig  the  tree*s  anel  bushe*s  een  the*  inner  sloj)e*  were* 
many  jilants  eif  Scmcio  ocrutnlianiix.  e-eimjeeisites  with  leieise*  e-luste*r.s  eif  yellow  Meiwe*rs 
anel  large  e*eiarse*  entire*  le*ave*.s,  whitish  below. 

On  parts  of  the  e-rater  lloeir  meire*  elistant  freiin  emr  tent  there*  were*  a  fe*w  indivieluals 
of  CasliUcja  imxiunxix  in  bloeun,  anel  many  yeiiing  jilantseif  this  .sj)e*e-ie*s  we*re*  growing 


I)KYIN(i  I'OFKKK  IN  COSTA  HICA. 


Tho  tri'shly  picked  collcc  iH'rricsarc  first  placed  in  a  lartte  recciviuK  vat  full  of  water,  where  they  are  cleansed  of  dirt  and  trash;  they  then  no  to  the  pidpitit;  machines,  which 
^  remove  most  of  t  he  meat  or  pulp  of  the  berries,  then  to  cement  ferment  in){  vats,  where  they  remain  tor  from  21  to  lU)  hours,  when  the  rcmainiiiK  miicilattinoiis  siihstance  is 
!  easily  removed  from  the  In'ans.  They  are  then  thoroughly  washed  and  to  an  extent  segregated  according  tosize;  then  spread  out  in  thin  layers  in  the  patios  to  dry.  Toward 
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iiji.  Ill  Soptenilier  they  were  flowering  abundantly.  Home  scattered  (inaphaliunis 
were  still  in  flower  now  also.  Where  the  yellowish  grass  did  not  hold  sway,  there 
were  in  many  jilaces great  (piantities  of  an  exceedingly  pretty  little  lujiine  (possibly 
Liiphins  asrhmhoniii)  with  dark  blue  flowers  and  a  compound  leaf  compressed  into  a 
rosette  of  h*aflets.  The  younger  leaves  are  cpiite  reddi.sh,  and  having  a  velvety  ‘‘pile” 
they  gather  and  hold  the  mist  so  that  they  freipiently  look  as  if  strewn  with  jewels, 
a  pretty  sight  when  the  sun  shines  on  them.  The  jilant  is  a  compact  little  hemisphere 
about  a  fiHit  across,  with  a  single  thick  tajiroot  bearing  numerous  nodules.  We  saw 
also  a  few  blossoms  of  a  yellow  Ifypcrkiim:  it  was  mentioned  by  Oersted  as  resem¬ 
bling  ll.  hralhyx.  having  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  and  as  being  often  covered  with 
black  fungus  (Sroriax  rohimotii 

On  some  of  the  slopes  of  the  lesser  craters,  in  little  pockcUs  more  or  less  jirotected 
from  the  wind,  we  found  veritalile  flower  gardens  containing  the  handsome  Hromeliad 
already  mentioned,  ioru;^  { Elnphoylnyxiim  lingua.  E.  rcvabiltnn.  Eolypodinm  mnnili- 
/ontif).  thickets  of  I'rrmtlya  cnrincm  with  its  reddi.sh  new  h'aves  and  beautifully  deli¬ 
cate  little  j)ink  or  white  bell-.shaped  flowers,  the  yellow  A',  orr.xtcdinnax  and  Myrhix 
on\xlf(lii.  One  such  garden  we  photographed  under  its  canoiiy  of  dead  branches 
thickly  covered  with  Exura  and  other  lichens.  In  .some  of  these  gardens  we  found  a 
plant,  jirobably  a  (lanllheria.  with  stiff,  leathery  leaves  and  sprays  3  to  -1  inches 
long  of  small  waxy  coral-red  blos.soms.  There  were  jilantsof  (lanncra  inxignix  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  crater,  but.  excejtt  in  the  green,  vertical-walled  valley  north  of  the 
craters,  their  huge  jirickly  leaves  were  brown  and  shriveled,  and  we  .saw  none  in 
flowcT. 

A  visit  to  the  villa^o  of  Juan  Vinas  ojivos  occasion  for  the  following 
description  of  the  sugar  industry  as  it  is  carried  on  in  this  section  of 
C'osta  Jfica: 

The  sugar-cane  jilantations  occu])i<‘d  the  relatively  level  jilateau  out  of  whudi  the 
deep  canon  of  the  Jteviuitazon  and  the  crater  of  Juan  Vinas  station  have  been  cut. 
They  extended  to  the  edge  of  this  canon,  the  slojiing  sides  of  which  were  covered  with 
forest  and  dense  undergrowth  or,  on  the  crater  sides,  with  coffee  and  some  maize. 
The  sugar-cane  was  jdanted  in  rows  to  (i  feet  ajiart,  the  ]ilants  in  each  row  being  only 
()  inches  to  2  feet  apart.  On  June  2!)  the  cane  was  higher  than  a  man's  head.  In 
ajiiiearance  sugar-cane  is  not  unlike  maize  btit  the  main  stem  is  shorter  and  the  leaves 
are  given  off  much  n<‘an“r  the  ground  A  so-called  wild  cane  also  grows  in  Costa  Rica, 
reaching  a  height  of  10  feet,  and  is  used  in  the  construction  of  native  huts  and  houses. 
This  is  jMissibly  the  “caha  blatica"  ((lynerivm  xarrharnidex).  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  sugar  cane  because  its  leaves  are  definitely  two-ranked  .so  that  in  “end”  view 
the  ])lant  looks  very  flat,  while  in  sugar  cane  the  leaves  are  several-ranked,  the  ba.scs 
forming  a  sjiiral  around  the  main  stem,  and  in  no  view  does  the  plant  appear  flat. 

A  small  narrow-gauge  track  ran  from  the  sugar-mill  through  the  jilantation.  so  graded 
that  the  loaded  cars  went  down  by  gravity  to  the  mill  but  were  hauled  uj)  by  mules 
when  em])ty.  On  Sejitember  30  we  .saw  tlu*  cane  brought  in  these  cars  to  the  mill, 
dumjied  at  the  head  of  wide  slow-moving  belts  and  fed  to  the  crushers,  where  the  juice 
ran  down  into  vats  while  the  almost  jierfectly  dry  fiber  was  removed  to  serve  as  fuel 
in  the*  i)re])aralinn  of  the  sugar.  The  juice  was  boiled  with  a  little  suljfliur  vapor  to 
jiurify  it  and  (he  brown  molasses  was  run  into  the  centrifugal  refiners,  where  we 
watched  it  turn  jialer  and  jialer.  I 'irst,  second,  and  third  cla.ss  sugars  were  made  here, 
and  none  of  it  was  beet  sugar.  All  the  sugar  was  u.sed  in  Costa  Rica,  freight  charges 
being  .so  heavy  and  excess  production  so  slight  that  it  did  not  jtay  the  producers  to 
ship  outside.  The  molasses  was  all  used  in  the  (iovernment  fabricas,  where  it  was 
made  into  alcohol  and  alcoholic  liquors,  the  making  of  which  was  a  Government 
monoiMily. 
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Tlie  "Llaiiuras  de  Santa  (’lara, ’’  (lu*  h'val  couiitrv  on  the  nortli  side 
of  the  ("onlillera  (Vntral,  is  the  <;reat  haiiana  s(>etion  of  tlu'  eountrv, 
and  a  visit  to  one  of  the  United  Kniit  ('o.’s  plantations  occasioned  the 
following  deserij)tion  of  the  industry; 

At  all  the  banana  farms  there  ran  off  from  the  main  railroad  tracks  into  the  j)lanla- 
tions,  sj)urs  which  form  riftht  anj^les  to  the  main  tracks  and  are  ])arallel  to  each  other. 
To-day  we  followed  the  main  track  a  short  distance  west  from  (luacimo  farmhouse  and 
then  north  alon<r  sjmr  1.  'Workmen  (nejinK's  chiellv)  were  busy  Sunday  seemed 
to  be  no  different  from  other  days  here  cuttini'  bunches  of  bananas,  loading'  them  on 
mules,  briuftiii"  the  loaded  animals  to  certain  jxiints  on  the  s|)ur  where  the  fruit  was 
j)iled  u])  on  banana  leaves  laid  on  the  jrround.  and  finally  covered  with  the  same  when 
the  ])ile  was  complete.  The  bananas  are  cut  whih*  still  ,i;reen  at  stajres  known  as 
‘•three-(piarters”  or  “three-(|uarters  full”  and  much  depends  on  the  judcimuit  of  tlu* 
cutter  in  selecting  fruit  just  at  these  stages.  If  c\il  at  a  younger  stag**  the  fruit  will 
not  ripen  when  it.  reaches  the  I'nited  States  or  Europi*,  if  cut  a  little  ri]H‘r  it  will  spoil 
Itefore  it  reaches  its  destination.  Mere  and  there  along  tlu*  spur  W(*ri*  bunches  with 
some  yellow  and  consequently  ript*  bananas.  Thes(*  w(‘re  rejected  and  l(*ft  to  rot.  1 
ate  some  of  these*  ripe  bananas  and  could  not  find  that  they  differed  much  in  taste* 
from  theese*  to  which  I  was  ae-euisteinu-el  at  heinu*.  Spur  1  was,  1  be*lie*ve*,  about  :f  mile*s 
le>ng,  anel  the  e*utting  elone*  to-elay  was  chiefly  in  the*  farther  half  and  yie*lde*d  .some 
2,000  bunfhe*s  eir  “stems”  as  the*y  we*re*  calle*el  here*.  Ste-ms  be'aring  nine  or  more* 
“hands”  eer  tie*rs  were*  re*ckone*el  as  “firsts."  those*  with  a  smalle*!'  numbe*r  as 
“st*e*onds.”  In  .some  plac(*s  “thirds”  were*  alsee  elistinguishe*el  as  ste*ms  with  six  eer 
fewe'r  hanels.  Kae-h  hanel  is  e'e>mpe).se*el  eef  12  eir  nieere*  “fingers”  that  is.  inelivielual  ba¬ 
nanas.  It  was  lU)  uiu'emimein  thing  feer  a  ste*m  tee  e'eunpri.se*  fott  bananas  .see  that  2.(M)(t 
stems  weadd  me*an  200, 000  bananas  feer  this  we*e*k’s  cutting.  In  abeiiit  a  we*ek  late*r, 
elejH*neling  seemewhat  een  meeisture*  anel  he*at.  the*  same*  greuiiiel  e  an  be*  e  iit  e)ve*r  again, 
that  is,  e)the*r  shexets  eef  banana  plant  will  have*  eeinu*  intee  the*  euitling  stage*  anel  this 
]>re»e*e*ss  is  e*ontinue*el  threeugheuit  the  e*ntire*  ye*ar  feer  se*ve'n  eer  e*ight  ye*ars  eer  eve-n  lemger 
in  .semie  s|H)ts  whe*re*  the*  surfae  e*  .seeil  is  ele*e*pe‘r. 

This  constant  prexluctivity  of  the*  bananas  is  bremght  abeeut  by  tbe  e'are*  taken  tei 
jtlant  cemtinually  ne*w  yeeung  shexets  tee  re  j)lae*e*  theese*  whie’h  have*  Ixiriie*,  feer  e*ae*h  shexet 
yields  but  eaie  stem,  afte*r  which  it  is  e*ut  eleewn  anel,  se)  far  as  my  eeb.se-rvatieen  we*nf, 
allt)wt*el  to  ele*e*ay  em  the  greeunel.  Ae-e-eereling  tee  Mr.  Iflair  (whe)  su]>plie*el  muedi  eef  the* 
pre*e*eeling  infeermatiem  i  when  the  j^rexlue-tive  seal  is  e*xhauste*el  the*  bananas  lU)  hinge*!' 
thrive.  In  such  e*ase*s  it  was  the*  jxilie'y  eif  the*  l'nite*el  Fruit  Cei.  tei  let  the*  lanel  lie* 
falleiw,  since  it  was  e*heaj)e*r  tei  clear  eiff  fe)re*st  anel  make*  new  jilaiitings.  The  aban- 
eloneel  banana  fielels  sexin  bee'eime*  fille*el  uji  with  a  elense*  greiwth  ine'lueling  sajilings. 
Mr.  Hlair’s  exjieriene’e  was  neit  lemg  eneiugh  feir  him  tei  say  e'ertainly  whether  the 
fore*st  eventeially  re*e*laime*el  its  eiwn,  altheiiigh  he*  ine-line*el  to  think  that  the*  re*e*lama- 
tiein  eliel  come,  albeit  sleiwly. 

A  vi.sit  te)  the  little  city  eif  Altijiielii  gave*  the  autlietrs  an  eippeir- 
tunity  to  see  how  industrial  eelticiitiein  is  feistereel  thre)ughe)ut  tlie 
Kepuhlie.  The  seliool  of  W(*aving  leietiteel  there  is  a  nu)st  inteivsting 
e.xainple,  atid  is  tin*  eieeasiem  for  the*  fedleiwitig  re*fere*nee: 

Alajuela  is  a  ne*at  anel  attrae-tive  teiwn  eif  iidiabitants,  prettily  situate*el  ameing 

the  hills,  eif  whie*h  fine  views  are*  eibtaine*el  freim  the*  jilazas.  There  is  the  usual  Parque 
('e*ntral  anel  banelstanel  anel  fae*ing  the*  jiarepie  is  the*  e'hie*f  e'hurch,  in  this  e*ase*  a  ve*ry 
large  white  strue*ture  with  thie*k  aeleibe*  walls  anel  a  e*einsiiie'ueius  re*el  eleime*  of  ceirru- 
g*ated  irem.  In  aelelitiein  there  were  .several  large*  eijien  grassy  jilazas  ein  the  emtskirls 
eif  the  teiwn,  ein  whie'h  Mrs.  Clark  anel  u.se*el  tei  e*xe*re'i.se*  their  heirse*s  at  a  galleiji  when 


P  OKOSI  FALLS,  COSTA  KICA. 


Thp  waterfall  was  magnifiecnt ,  and  it  was  sinunlarly  impressive  to  eome  upon  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  soiemn  (!randenr  of  the  tropical  forest.  The  drop  was  almost  per|)endienlar  over  sheer  rock 
faces  and  about  hill  feet  high.  In  the  rainy  sea.son  it  must  carry  an  immense  volume  of  water,  for 
the  ‘winter’  ehanneis  were  visible  iH'side  the  present  cataract,  and  even  now  in  the  dry  season 
it  was  a  large  stream.  It  fell  into  a  deep  pool,  which  showed  that  it  was  much  larger  in  ’winter' 
and,  turning  at  a  sharp  angle,  rushed  away  down  a  steep  rocky  IkuI  in  a  series  of  ra])ids.  .\  con¬ 
stant  cloud  of  spray  rose  from  the  falls,  anti  the  force  of  the  water  was  too  great  and  too  direct  to 
allow  of  vegetation  clinging  to  the  rock  walls.  These  were  polished  and  smooth  in  many  piaccs 
and  Ixtre  wherever  the  water  ran.”  (From  Year  of  Costa  Rican  Natural  History,”  by  \.  S. 
and  1’.  1’.  Caivert.) 
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the  roads  \v(*r(‘  so  doci)  in  mud  that  rapid  ridin>r  on  tlioin  was  out  of  tho  (|nestion. 
Tlio  town  contained  (piite  a  lariie  liospital,  several  jndjlie  seliools.  and  a  very  inter¬ 
est  in, ir  school  of  weavini;,  “  Kscnela  de  Tejidos.”  The  art  of  weavinir,  if  it  ever  existed 
in  t'osta  Rica  to  any  extent,  had  completely  died  out,  so  that  when  it  was  pro])osed 
to  r(‘vive  it  then*  were  no  looms.  These  were  im])orted  from  Salvador,  where  weavinj; 
is  a  most  important  art,  and  teachers  were  hroiifrht  from  Salvador  and  tinatemala. 
The  sch(K)l  was  desiirned  to  teach  n.sefnl  arts  to  the  yoiinsr  ])eople  of  t'osta  Rica.  They 
had  10  or  II  larire  hand  hMnns  on  which  they  wove  a  f;reat  variety  of  cotton  cloths, 
white  ducks,  and  hiyhly  colored  denims,  as  well  as  white  and  red-and-white  cotton 
towelin*;.  Tin*  yarns  and  threads  were  im])ort(‘d  from  Kn^dand  and  we  were  shown 
s(*veral  dozens  of  ])atterns.  .stri]>es,  checks,  ]>laids,  and  plain,  in  a  numher  of  weaves. 
They  were  all  such  as  were  worn  here  hy  the  ])oorer  or  plainer  ]>eoj)le  and  found  a 
ready  .sale.  In  addition  to  the  weavimr  of  cloth,  the  school  taught  cane  sc'atim:, 
basketry,  hat  weaving;,  stockin,<;  weavin,>;,  and  leather  work  (particidarly  the  weaving 
or  braidin.s;  of  bridles  and  whips  i.  The  school  was  becoming'  de.servedly  ])o|>idar  ami 
promi.sed  to  be  very  valuable. 

(’oflVo  is  ()H(>  of  ('osta  Ricti’s  most  liicrativp  products  and  the  places 
where  the  product  is  hottijlit,  cleaned,  dried,  and  prepared  for  the 
market  are  called  “  htUKdicios. ’’  Ont'of  tht*se,  known  as  “  K1  linizil,” 
is  located  on  tin*  (’irut'hts  Kiveu',  and  a  visit  to  the  phice  enahhul  tin* 
atithors  to  invest i<;at(>  the  methods  in  vojrije.  Tin*  followin<r  is  tlu'ir 
account : 

When  we  went  to  R1  Rrazil  in  D(‘cember  the  dry  .season  had  be<;un.  The  coffee  was 
ri))e  on  matiy  farms  and  the  pickiiifr,  which  is  done  by  hand,  mostly  by  women  and 
.srirls,  was  in  full  .swin<r.  TIu*  coff<‘e  trees  looked  very  pretty,  with  their  ^do-ssy  dark 
h*aves  and  showy  briyht  red  berries.  Owinj;  to  eccentricities  in  the  rainfall  at  lh(“ 
time  of  llowerin.ir  the  coffee  was  not  ripeninfr  <*venly  and  .several  pickin.irs  were  neces- 
.sary  on  many  farms.  The  ox  carls  laden  with  coffee  wen-  rollin<r  steadily  into  K1 
Rrazil  all  da.v  (excej)l  during  the  hot  noon  hours)  ami  part  of  the  night.  The  l)erries 
were  measuo'd  from  the  ox  cart  into  a  big  double-hectoliter  measurt',  which  held 
about  :{()()  ])ounds  of  fruit  and  made  a  load  for  two  men,  and  w(‘re  then  turned  into 
a  receiving  vat  full  of  water.  There  were  two  large  cement-lined  vats  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  with  such  an  arrangement  of  water  inflow  and  outflow  that  they  could  be  filled 
or  em])tied  at  will,  the  outflowing  water  carrying  the  coffee  with  it.  .As  (piicklv  as 
])o.ssible  after  arrival  the  berries  were  pas.sed  from  this  first  vat  to  be  '‘pulped’'  by 
machinery  and  then  carried  by  water  to  other  cement  vats  for  termenting  from  'J-l  to  (id 
hours,  according  to  the  temperature.  Fermenting  was  conducted  for  the  pu!|)o.se  of 
removing  the  mucilaginous  substance  surrounding  the  grains,  and  was  <'ontinued  until 
they  no  longer  felt  slippi'ry  wlnui  rubbed.  .After  fermenting  they  were  conveyc'd  by 
nu'ans  of  a  centrifugal  puni))  and  i)iping  to  the  trou.trhs  surrounding  the  patios,  where 
they  were  thoroughly  washed.  The  water  ran  by  gravity  (HI  per  cent  fall)  through 
the.se  ditches  and  there  wen*  numerous  ingenious  arrangements  of  gates  and  movable 
dams  .so  that  the  coffee  was  repi'atedly  washed  and  the  trash  and  such  hulls  as  had 
slipped  in  were  carried  off.  The  smaller,  inferior  grains  were  also  separated  from  the 
larger  and  heavier  ones.  Then  the  coffe«‘  was  sj)read  out  on  the  ])alio.s  to  dry.  During 
the  day  it  was  spread  out  in  a  com|)aratively  thin  layer  which  was  constantly  turned 
over  and  moved  about  by  baref(H)ted  men  armed  with  a  i)eculiar  w)K)den  hoe.  Toward 
evening,  or  if  a  shower  threatened,  it  was  raked  into  piles  or  long  ridges  and  carefully 
covered  with  tarpaulin  as  a  protection  a,irain.st  rain  or  dew.  AA'hen  thi“  coffee  was  one 
day  short  of  dry  it  was  finished  in  a  steam  drier,  .sent  through  hullers,  cleaned  by 
machines,  and  finally  sorted  by  a  mo.st  ingenitms  hollow  cylinder  with  holes  of  varying 
sizes,  so  that  from  one  machine  dropped  out  three  grades  or  sizes  of  grains  flat  on  one 
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AN  ASriKNT  .:KL1('  of  costa  !!I(  a. 

M;my  rflk-s  of  ancient  al>orit:inal  workmanship  have  In'cn  exeavateil  in  Costa  I!iea.  stiowiiiK  tliat  tlie 
Indians  who  orriipied  the  country  for  many  centuries  Ix'fore  the  Columl)ian  discovery  of  America 
had  developed  the  art  of  carviii);  on  stone  to  a  consideral)le  extent .  Amont;  such  ol)jects  are  tiKuriues 
of  men  and  animals,  vases,  cups,  and  other  utensils,  as  well  as  many  specimens  of  pottery  of  artistic 
shapes.  In  excavating:  ancient  craves  iH'autiful  siH'cimens  of  finely  carved  cold  ornamenis  have  also 
Ih'oii  found  and  are  amonc  the  treasures  of  antiipiitv  that  may  Ik'  seen  in  the  collection  in  the  Museo 
Nacional  at  .San  Jose,  as  well  as  in  the  celebrated  collection  of  .\fr.  \finor  J.  Keith,  head  of  the  Cnited 
Fruit  Co.,  loaned  to  the  .\merican  Muesum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
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side,  hrokon  srraiiis  and  Caracol  or  jK'alaMTv,  wliicli  la.xl  is  a  jrrain  round  on  Itotli  sides 
and  considered  tlie  clioiia-st.  After  all  that,  I  lie  coffee  was  hand  jiickial  liy  women 
and  jrirls,  who  removed  any  trrains  that  w<  re  defective  or  twisted  in  shaix*,  even  if 
th<‘  siz(“  was  ritrhl,  for  all  such  thin,a:s  make  the  coff(‘e  inferior. 

Ill  to  tlio  mattcf  of  tropical  fon'sls  and  tin*  o:cii('ially  prc- 

vailinjr  idiai  that  all  the  trees  are  eoiistantly  jrrc'tMi  and  in  leaf  in  tliat 
section  of  tlie  world,  tin'  rt'al  facts  are  statc'd  hy  the  authors  as  hd- 
lows: 

The  usual  idea  of  tropical  America.  ]>anicularly  of  the  forests,  is  of  jierpelual  ver¬ 
dure.  of  trees  that  are  never  lealless,  hut  drop  thedr  leaves  and  renew  them  constantly, 
as  most  conifers  do  in  the  north.  The  ahsi  m c  t.f  ’•sjirinf!:'’  and  other  seasons.  th<“ 
con.seipieni  monotony  of  the  forest  after  the  first  sensations  of  awe  and  wonder  have 
heen  dulled  hy  custom,  have  heen  dwelt  upon  hy  many  Iraviders,  notahly  Wallaci' 
and  hales.  The  “perpetual  verduri*’'  dots  not  exist  over  the  vast  rejiions  which 
recidve  tlu'  tremendous  ]>recipitation  derived  fr<  m  the  Atlantic  trade  wiiuls.  We 
were  never  aide  to  appreciate  how  the  forests,  as  w('  saw  them  in  Costa  Kica,  could 
hecome  monotonous,  hecause  we  only  remained  in  Costa  hica  a  year,  and  of  that 
period  not  hy  any  means  the  whole  time  was  spent  in  the  Atlantic  lowlands,  and  the 
forests  seem  still  an  inexhauslihle  miiu'  of  interest  and  fa.scination.  hut  it  is  wholly 
erroneous  to  apply  tin*  desi  ri|)tions  of  the  Atlantic  slope  to  the  Pacilic.  There  tin* 
divisioiKs  into  seasons  are  as  well  markt'd  as  in  any  northern  country,  only  the  basis 
of  the  division  is  the  amount  of  precipitation  and  not  tin*  amount  (if  heat.  The 
smaller  vegetable  forms  (  ften  dry  up  com|)letely.  so  that  .trrass  lands  show  only  hrowti 
.stubble  and  roadside  thickets  hare  branches.  As  Werckh-  points  out,  many  spi'cies 
of  tree's  drop  all  llu'ir  leaves  at  once,  and  th('r('  are  forest  areas  which  are  as  lealless  for 
a  short  time  as  our  northern  di'ciduous  forests  in  winter,  althotigh  th('  usual  a.ssocia- 
tion  of  nitim'rous  species  in  a  lorest  is  likc'ly  to  rc'sult  iti  half  the  trees  hc'ing  green  all 
th<‘  lime.  Then*  is  the  greal(st  variation  in  the  habit  of  losing  the'  leaves.  Sonu' 
leguiiK's  and  urticacee.us  trees  droji  their  leaves  at  the  be  ginning  (  f  vc'rano  (summer 
or  dry  .season)  and  re'plae  e  them  imnu'diately,  .so  that  throughout  the*  rainless  .sea.son 
they  show  the  freshest,  brightest  green.  \  few  of  tluse,  like  the  guapinol.  even  put 
out  new  h'aves  while  the  old  ones  are  falling.  Other  h'gnmes  retain  their  leaves 
until  near  the'  end  of  summer,  shed  them  (piickly.  and  at  once  reclothe  themselves 
so  that  they  are  in  full  green  leaf  beh  re  the  rains  begin.  Other  trees  again  are  bare 
and  lealless  through  the  greati'r  part  of  the  dry  season,  but  j)ul  out  their  new  leaves 
about  a  month  before  the  rains.  The  guanacaste  belongs  to  this  categ(.ry.  It  is  tiot 
the  first  shower  of  the  rains  that  causes  the  new  leaves  to  burst  forth,  m'itlu'f  is  it 
always  the  trees  with  delicate  foliage  that  an'  ban'  through  the  dry  .sc'ason,  whih' 
.some  tr(‘('s  with  h'atlu'ry  h'avc's.  such  as  tlu'  wild  figs  or  higiK'roiK's  ( /‘’/(•k.v  s]).).  dro|) 
their  leavt's  ('iitin'ly  in  the  middh'  of  the  rainy  .si'ason.  Tlu'  higiK'rones,  in  fact, 
slu'd  their  h'avc's  and  ])n's('nt  ban'  branclu's  twice  in  I'ach  y<'ar  in  many  very  difter- 
('iit  localitii's.  Xevc'ftlu'h'ss,  many  sp('ci('s  await  the  lu'ginning  of  the  rains  to  shoot 
forth,  and  still  otlu'rs  lingc'r  a  month  aft('r  the  rains  have  b('gun.  It  is  akso  to  bi'  not('d 
that  many  tr('('s  which  ordinarily  lose  tlu'ir  h'avi's  will  retain  them  if  they  hai)iK'n 
to  b('  growing  in  an  unusually  well-watc'n'd  situation,  such  as  a  strt'am  valh'y. 


CHUBUT-ONE  OF  AKGEN- 
TINA  S  rEKKlTOKlES 


FOO'PPRIXTS  in  tin*  sands  human  hattprints  so  larjjo  lliat 
Ma<;i‘llan  and  his  num  marvchal  at  the  sijjht  of  tlu'in.  so  wc* 
aiv  told  in  fnij'iiumtarv  Idstorv  of  those*  (*arly  days.  After 
the  famous  navi<;ator  hccanu'  convinced  tliat  tlic  Plata  River 
did  i\ot  lead  to  tlie  lon<;-sou<;ht  Weste'in  Oee'an,  we  are*  further 
infornu'd,  tlie  little  licet  eontimu'd  its  southward  course,  followini; 
elosedy  tlie  coast  line  of  the  country  known  to-day  as  Ar<;entina. 
Ih'fore*  reaehinjf  the  straits  that  hear  his  name,  Ma<;ellan  and  his 
fellow  exjdorers  no  doubt  investij;ated  every  inlet  and  hay  that 
sutfjiested  a  water  route  to  the  west;  and  it  may  have  been  during 
these  wanderings  that  members  of  the  jiarty  first  observed  traces  of 
the  enormous  feet  if,  ])erchance,  they  did  not  meet  some  of  tin*  abo¬ 
rigines  themselves  before  the  little  fleet  wintered  at  the  sheltered 
bay  now  known  as  San  Julian,  not  far  north  of  the  straits  discovered 
a  few  mouths  later.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  recorded  that  Magellan 
called  the  strange  inhabitants  ‘‘ jiatagdes,”  signifying  in  his  nativi* 
Portuguese  language  peoph*  having  large  and  paw-like  feet. 

As  the  years  jiassed  and  various  other  e.\])lorers  jicuetrated  into 
this  vast  and  ])racticallv  uninhabited  land  the  name  of  Patagonia 
seems  to  have  become  generally  ailopted.  Some  scholai’s  believi* 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese  word  above  mentioned,  while 
others  claim  it  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  However,  by  act  of  tin* 
Argent iiu'  (’ongress  in  1S<S4  the  nanu'  of  Patagonia  ceased  to  e.xist 
ollicially  and  the  whole  of  southern  Argentina  was  merged  into  five 
territories,  one  of  which  is  (Miubut. 

At  the  date  of  Magellan’s  explorations  in  southern  South  America 
(1  r)2()-21 )  tlu're  must  have  been  very  f(‘w  human  beings  iidiabiting 
Patagonia;  and  nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries  ehqised  before  real 
coloiu/.ation  was  actually  begun  in  the  region  known  to-day  as 
(diubut.  Evidently  it  was  a  lonely  land  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
sheplierd  and  the  flock  or  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

The  scheme  for  dispatching  sturdy  Welsh  colonists  to  Chubut 
originated  with  Rev.  Michael  Jones,  of  Wales,  or  at  least  it  was  he 
who  first  took  active  stej)s  to  establish  a  colony  thei-e — the  first  white 
settlement  in  that  territory. 

In  May,  1S6,5,  the  little  ship  sailed  from  Liverpool  bearing 

l.‘)0  Welsh  citizens,  who  were  leaving  their  thickly  ])o])ulated  home¬ 
land  to  carve  tlieir  destinies  in  a  new  and  almost  unsettled  region  of 
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Arjii'iitina.  Stout  and  bravo  hoarts  thoy  must  liavo  boon,  ami  in 
vovajiin"  over  7,000  miles  of  ocean,  covering  a  period  of  three  months, 
we  may  feel  quite  sure  these  pioneers  encountered  many  stormy  days, 
as  well  as  enjoyed  clear  skies  and  smooth  seas.  The  destination  of 
the  colonists  was  the  land  where  the  River  (diubut  flows,  the  latter 
being  the  principal  watercourse  of  the  territory  of  (’hubut.  The  first 
landing,  however,  was  in  the  Gulf  of  \uevo,  nearly  oO  miles  north  of 
the  site  selected  for  the  building  of  the  town  of  Rawson. 

Argentina  was  glad  to  welcome  these  sturdy  jiioneers  of  |)rogress, 
who  jdanned  to  develoj)  a  region  of  country  abounding  in  possibilities, 
and  especially  suited  to  sheej)  and  cattle  raising.  Two  commissioners 
from  Wales  representing  tlie  colonists  had  previously  visited  Buenos 
Aires,  as  well  as  the  region  of  Argentina  that  had  been  es])ecially  set 
apart  for  the  newcomers;  so  when  tlie  Mimofta  finally  arrived  at 
Port  Madryn  there  must  have  l)een  joy  among  the  jiassengers.  as  well 
as  a  sigh  of  relief  from  tlie  Argentine  oflicials  who  had  long  awaited 
their  coming.  The  time  of  the  landing  was  July,  which  in  that  far 
southern  land  is  the  season  of  winter;  but  we  are  told  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ])arty,  notwithstanding  the  cold  and  disagreeable  sur¬ 
roundings,  at  once  set  themselves  to  work  to  construct  homes  and  to 
jirejiare  for  making  a  new  start  in  life. 

Passing  over  the  early  stages  of  hardshijis  that  always  beset  the 
pioneer  in  any  land,  we  note  that  (Jiubut  to-day  is  one  of  the  10 
Territories  of  Argentina.  These  vast  areas,  not  yet  being  jiopulous 
and  developed  as  are  the  Provinces,  must  jiass  through  a  series  of 
years  of  growth  before  they  can  be  taken  into  the  sisterhood  of 
States  or  Provinces,  as  Argentina  terms  her  older  political  divisions. 

Xo  special  geographical  features  existing,  the  north  and  south  bound¬ 
aries  of  (’hubut  are  marked  by  the  forty-second  and  forty-sixth  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  and  from  the  top  of  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  vast  area  embraces  over  60, 000, 000  acres,  the  land  rising  in  a 
series  of  steps  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  the  country  generally 
being  more  suitable  for  stock  raising  and  agricultural  pursuits  as  the 
Andean  zones  and  valleys  are  approached,  although  the  valleys  of 
the  eastward-flowing  rivers  present  exceptions. 

Facts  indicative  of  the  future  development  of  ('hubut  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  territories  are  l)rought  out  in  the  exhaustive  studies  that  the 
.Vrgentine  Government  caused  to  be  made  by  a  commission  headet' 
by  the  distinguished  North  American  scientist  and  geographer.  Prof. 
Bailey  Willis,  who,  in  cooperation  with  Argentine  oflicials  and  assist¬ 
ants,  devoted  two  and  a  half  years  to  field  studies.  At  the  time  this 
extensive  scientific  work  was  planned  Dr.  Ramos-Mexia  held  the  |)ort- 
folio  of  minister  of  jiublic  woiks  in  the  Argentine  cabinet,  and  to  his 
broad  economic  outlook  the  country  in  the  future  must  be  deeply 
indebted.  He  believed  that  southern  Argentina  in  many  respects 


IN  TllK  VAI-LKY  OF  THE  HIVEU  CHUIJUT. 


I'pper:  Ecxulint;  wool  on  wagons  on  I  ho  open  iwinpa  near  Teka,  westeriU'hnbiit,  fora  lone  haul  to  market. 
Center:  -V  little  rest  house  knowai  as  “Calieza  de  IJney  ”  (Head  of  the  Ox)  on  the  roiid  between  two  set¬ 
tlements.  I’aso  de  los  Indios  and  Teka.  Note  the  extra  supply  of  e-asoline  carried  on  the  outside  of  one 
of  the  motor  oars.  Eower:  .\  view  of  one  of  the  wide  valleys  alone  the  Chithitt  Kiver.  The  rrrad  to  he 
.seen  in  the  pictitre  has  been  used  by  a  few  automobile  enthusiasts,  atid  the  landed  proprietors  are  beein- 
nine  to  purchase  such  vehides. 
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possessed  eoiiditioiis  similar  to  those  jJievailin*;  in  tlie  western  part  of 
the  United  States  half  a  eenturv  ajio  and  that  railroa('s  into  these  ter- 
ritoiies  would  he  the  hejiinninji  of  develojunent.  just  as  they  had  fos- 
tered  ])ro‘;ress  in  Noith  Ameriea.  The  first  work  of  the  commission 
(oifianized  1011)  was  to  study  the  ‘jeo'riaphie  structure  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  wliile  this  work  was  more  extensively  pursued  in  the  teiri- 
tories  of  Rio  Nefiro,  immediately  north  of  ('huhut,  it  also  included 
portions  of  the  lattc'r. 

Over  larjre  parts  of  Aijicmtine  southern  territories  the  ])revailin<r 
winds  are  from  east  to  west,  and  they  hriiif;  little,  if  any,  moisture. 
Sullieient  rain,  especially  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  rejjion,  is  sadly  lack- 
injl.  To  a  considerable  ext('nt  the  settlers  depend  upc  n  the  ovei- 
llowinji  of  the  ('huhut  and  its  aliluents  or  of  tappinji  these  rivers  hy 
irrigation  ditches  to  su|)ply  water  for  stock  and  crops.  The  ('huhut, 
the  main  watercourse  of  the  territory,  rises  in  a  deep  canyon  of  the 
Andes,  near  the  ('ontinental  divide,  we  are  told,  and  Hows  in  an  east¬ 
erly  direction  to  the  Atlantic;  and.  (piite  naturally,  the  settlers  who 
have  gradually  *liifted  to  ('huhut  have  taken  up  lands  ah'iig  this  a!ul 
other  streams. 

From  the  coming  of  tin*  liist  colony,  which  settled  at  Rawson,  a 
f('W  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  ('huhut  River,  as  already  mentioned, 
otlu'r  W('lsh  pioneers  have  arrived  from  time  to  time.  In  IST.'l  about 
400  additional  Wc'lshmen  joined  their  compatriots  in  ('huhut.  and  in 
ISSt)  allot lu'r  party  numhering  400  arrived.  Xew  towns  gradually 
began  to  h(>  established  as  the  pioneers  pushed  westward,  and  some 
.■)0  or  more'  colonists  were  so  hold  as  to  press  hack  into  the  Andes  in 
INS'),  wlu're  a  town  was  started  under  the  name  Sixteenth  of  October. 
Kacli  of  tlie  ,50  pionems  obtained  from  the  Argentine  (lovernment  a 
h'ague  of  land,  and  many  of  them  Iuia'c  prospered.  As  rains  and  the 
melting  snows  of  the  mountains  offer  better  advantages  over  eastern 
('hul)ut,  the  temh'iicy  of  settlers  appeaivd  to  he  to  drift  farther  and 
farther  westward,  (liadually  colonies  grc'w  and  settlers  from  various 
foreign  lands  began  to  arrive.  Others  came  from  Argentine  cities  to 
try  tlieir  hick  in  tlie  open  pampa. 

Population  figures  of  ('huhut  territory  are  rather  conflicting,  as  in 
sparsely  setth'd  regions  the  census  taker  has  almost  an  impossible 
task.  However,  there  are  believed  to  he  approximately  ‘it),!)!)!)  to 
.42, ()()()  in  tlie  whole  of  ('huhut. 

Tlie  towns  of  Madryn,  Rawson,  and  Trelew  each  have  about  1,000 
po|)ulation.  The  territory’s  main  railroad'  is  42  miles  long  and  con¬ 
nects  Port  Madryn  with  Trelew;  and  among  the  commercial  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  latter,  is  another  jiort  at  Rawson,  only  12  miles  distant, 
ill  ordei-  to  facilitate'  exports  and  imports. 

*  This  rojul  has  boon  oxIoikIcmI  to  (laimaiu  a  few  mil(*s  farther.  .Vlso  a  short  railroad  has  been  built 
into  the  oil  region  at  Uivaduvia. 


!h«*  (oasl  of  iIm*  <Jnlf  of  NiH'Vo.  Ii  was  in  ihis  \  jcinil  v  that  iIk*  lilllt*  parly  of  \V«'ls!i  ♦•niijiraiils 
latKlcfl  in  iKi'^  Iff  hiiild  now  fioinos  an«|  loon^'a^o  in  sOn-k  raising'  ainl  a^ru  nlinro.  Lowor:  rynuni<i 
f<»rinaiions.  from  wfiich  oin*  of  Iho  rivor  valloys  fakos  its  naim*  l’yrami<l  S'alloy. 
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'I'lu'  cliiof  occupation  of  the  j)cople  of  the  territory  is  stock  raisinjj 
ami  agriculture.  Tliero  are  believed  to  he  over  2,000,000  sheep  and 
100,000  cattle,  valued  at  over  S20, 000,000.  There  are  raised  thou¬ 
sands  of  horses  and  nudes,  the  western  or  Andean  region  being  well 
adapted  and  extensively  used  for  this  class  of  breeding;  hut  the  spe¬ 
cialists  teU  us  there  is  cpnte  a  difference  in  partieidar  regions  of 
t'huhut  as  to  whether  the}’  are  better  adapted  to  cattle,  sheep,  or 

llOINCS. 

In  rural  progress  and  economy  hoise  and  mule  breeding  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  and  during  the  last  few  veal's  Argentina  has  been 
called  upon  as  never  before  to  furnish  these  animals  for  exjiort. 
During  tlie  jiresent  great  demand  for  homes  and  mules  tlie  country 
Inis  shi])j)ed  a  vast  number  to  foi-eign  shores.  In  10  yearn,  including 
tlie  jieriod  of  the  South  African  war,  there  were  sent  to  Africa  nearly 
200, 000  mules  and  85,000  hoi’ses,  and  many  of  them  came  from  the 
.Vndean  foothills  in  ('huhut  and  adjoining  territories. 

“Dan  land  he  rented  in  Dhuhut  f  ”  I  imiuired  of  a  pioneer  whom  1 
met  in  Kio  Negro,  the  adjoining  teiTitory.  “Yes,'’  said  he,  “and  at 
an  average  of  about  15  cents  jier  acre  a  year;  some  lands  are  higher, 
some  cheaper.  Taind  in  the  western  region  suitable  for  agriculture 
is  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  cattle  range;  two  and  a  half 
acres  are  usually  figured  as  offering  grass  for  from  three  to  five  cat¬ 
tle.”  A  fairly  good  steer,  I  was  told,  costs  from  upward.  A 
calf  6  to  9  months  old  is  worth  !518  or  S21).  Ordinary  sheep  have 
advanced  from  .‘?1.50  to  S2  each.  Horses  and  mules  and,  indeed, 
all  kinds  of  stock,  have  grown  in  value  and  the  above  figures  are 
only  approximate,  the  prices  changing  witli  conditions,  demand,  etc 

One  of  the  greatest  stock-raising  enterjirises  of  the  entire  territory 
is  the  Estancia  Lekuiue,  in  the  region  of  the  Andes,  which  had  its 
hi'ginning  more  than  20  years  ago  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 
To-day  this  giant  establishment  comprises,  with  o^\^led  and  leased 
lands,  over  1,000  scpiare  miles;  so  large  indeed  that  areas  are  not 
sjatken  of  as  hectares  or  acres  but  in  terms  of  scjuare  leagues.  Im¬ 
agine  the  cowboys  of  our  western  plains,  who  have  been  robbed  of 
lluur  i)ictures(|ue  occupation  by  the  inroads  of  agricultural  activity 
ov(U'  the  gra/.ing  industries,  finding  such  a  vast  held  for  “riding  to  the 
licast  ”  as  the  estate  of  Eehapie  ju'esents.  North  American  cowboys 
liave  from  time  to  time  found  employment  on  Argentine  ranches, 
but,  as  a  nde,  they  become  discouraged  and  return  to  the  United 
States  or  take  up  a  calling  that  does  not  re(|uire  such  isolation. 
The  nat  ive  Argentinian,  fidly  com])etenf  as  a  herdsman,  usually  works 
for  smaller  wages  than  the  North  American  expects,  and  hence  is 
usually  em])loyed,  together  with  a  s])rinkling  of  other  nationalities 
Tlie  herds  u])on  the  Estancia  lAiUHiue  c(un])rise  thousands  of  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  nudes,  ami  other  stock,  and  the  reports  of  the  company 
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oporatnifi  tlio  properties  sliow  jiloasin*'  returns.  In  recent  yeaivi 
(•onsi(lera1)le  attention  has  heen  <^iven  to  tlie  raisinjj  of  alfalfa,  wheal, 
oats,  etc.,  and  inanv  fniit  trees  have  been  planted  with  flatterin'; 
chances  for  fair  yields.  Presiding  as  general  manager  over  this  vast 
estate  is  Mr.  Charles  K.  Ilackett,  whose  private  residence,  altliough 
located  far  away  from  noise  and  hustle  of  the  average  town  or  city, 
stands  amid  fruitful  trees,  abundant  foliage  and  flowers,  and  in  the 
distance  are  to  he  seen  the  laborers  garnering  the  sheaves  or  tending 
the  herds — a  work  demanding  to-day  in  Argentina,  as  all  over  the 
world,  niore  strenuous  endeavor  than  ever  before. 

.\nother,  and  ])robably  the  greatest  source  of  latent  wealth  that 
('lud)ut  seems  likely  to  supply  in  increasing  quantities,  is  petrcdeum. 
So  far,  the  wells  now  in  o])eration  near  Comodoro  Kivadavia  in  soulli- 
east  Chubut  are  ])roducing,  according  to  latest  available  statistics, 
over  1),()()0  tons  a  month,  or  more  than  110,000  tons  for  the  period  of 
one  year.  Since  the  shortage  of  coal  Ix'came  a  serious  question  all 
over  Argentina  by  reason  of  the  international  war,  Argentine  offieials 
liave  devoted  renewed  energy  to  oil  production,  especially  in  (diubut. 
So  ui-geut  was  the  demand  for  petroleum  that  the  National  Congress 
])assed  a  law  in  1915  ])rohibiting  the  disposal,  either  by  sale  or  lease 
(for  as  long  as  five  years),  of  the  (lovermmmt  reserve  oil  lands  of 
Comodoro  Kivadavia,  as  the  (dudnit  petndeum  region  is  known. 
The  work  of  exploitation  is  managed  by  a  federal  commission  and  a 
lai’ge  portion  of  the  output  was  originally  contracted  for  by  a  single 
eonq)anv  of  Buenos  Aires,  but  in  1915  the  fuel  situation  became  so 
acute  that  this  contract  was  canceled  in  order  to  allow  of  more  gen¬ 
eral  oil  distribution. 

The  national  reserved  lands  cover  an  aiva  of  about  13,000  aeres, 
and  ere  this  writing  it  is  ])robable  that  a  larger  supjdy  of  steel  tanks, 
additional  boring  machines  for  deeper  drilling,  improved  loading  facil¬ 
ities,  and  longer  ocean  piers  have  enabled  the  commission  to  produce 
])etroleum  on  a  more  extensive  seale  than  ever  before. 

Shortly  after  the  finding  of  petndeum  in  ('hubut,  whieh  was  aeci- 
d('ntallv  discovered  in  sinking  a  shaft  for  water,  experiments  were 
condueted  in  rumung  a  stationary  engine  with  this  new  fuel.  The 
result  showed  that  the  total  cost  was  a])proximately  half  that  of  the 
e.\])('nse  of  o])erating  a  similar  engine  by  using  eoal.  These  ex])eri 
inents,  indieating  especially  the  fuel  ])roperties  of  ('hubut  oil,  no 
doubt  caused  general  attention  to  the  sinking  of  additional  wells. 
Some  months  ago,  while  on  the  railroad  between  Bahia  Blanca  and 
Xeoquen.the  writer  conversed  with  oil  experts  and  learned  that  con- 
siderabh'  ])('tr(deum  had  been  found  along  this  line  of  railroad;  iu- 
d(‘ed,  in  om*  case  an  old  well  that  had  Ix'en  siq)]dying  water  for  loco¬ 
motives  began  to  show  indications  of  oil,  a  fact  possibly  caused  by 


A  FEW  PIONEEKS  AND  PEACES  WHERE  THEY  HAVE  SETTLED. 


Upper:  A  t.vpical  view  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Andes,  with  mountain  spurs  to  be  seen  in  the 
background.  Note  that  the  wire|fenee  has  made  its  appearance.  Center:  On  a  branch  of  the  Chubut 
Itiver:  a  few  of  the  settlers.  Lower:  The  l)eginning  of  town  making.  This  place  has  been  named 
Esquel,  and  is  surrounded  by  colonization  lands. 
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tlie  sinking  of  oil  shafts  in  the  sanio  region,  wliicli  distnilx'd  geological 
strata. 

The  ])r(d)leni  of  transjiorting  ('hnlnit  ])etrol(‘Uin  to  Argentine  mark¬ 
ets  has  at  times  been  serious,  and  to  improve  this  service  a  immher 
of  oil  transports  have  been  purchased  or  are  under  construction  in 
foreign  countries,  several  of  which  are  now  being  built  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  so  urgent  is  the  present  demand 
for  tankers  that  a  firm  recently  submitted  a  ])ro])osal  to  the  Argentiiu' 
Government  for  converting  several  obsolete  naval  vessels  into  oil  trans- 
))orts;  and  among  the  ships  suggested  for  such  use  were  the  lAhevUid, 
ludependencia,  Patria,  Andes,  Plata,  and  others.  As  these  lines  are 
written,  news  comes  from  Comodoro  Kivadavia  that  the  jietroleum 
output  recently  reached  the  highest  quantity  in  the  history  of  the 
field,  one  week’s  figures  showing  a  jiroduction  of  5,742  cubic  meters. 

The  days  of  pioneering  in  Chubut  have  not  passed  hut  are  still  in 
the  early  stages  of  morning.  To  those  horn  and  hretl  in  the  griait 
outdoors  the  lonely  life  of  the  iiamjia  and  the  mountains  seems  to 
have  the  strongest  appeal,  and  no  doubt  such  characters  meet  the 
best  success  in  business  ventures.  In  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  I’nited  States  to-day  we  often  see  vast  areas  over  which  roam 
thousands  of  sheep  and  goats,  followed  slowly  by  the  tented  wagon, 
hearing  jiossibly  the  owner  of  the  flock  and  his  family  of  she])h(*rds. 
’Phe  latter  guide  the  animals  to  the  grassy  lands  and  s])end  their  live'< 
within  the  sound  of  the  tinkling  hells  ami  the  bleating  of  the  herds. 
So  it  is  in  the  far-off  land  of  Chubut;  hut  in  the  latter  region  of  the 
earth  the  locomotive’s  whistle  does  not  yet  disturb  the  silence  of  tlu' 
hills.  The  little  trading  post  has  made  its  appearance  and  is  often 
the  refreshing  oasis,  not  only  for  securing  food  and  clothing,  hut  a 
])lace  where  the  dashing  southern  gaucho  meets  the  new  tenderfoot 
from  more  thickly  settled  regions,  and  together  they  swa])  yarns  and 
talk  of  the  news  of  the  villages  stretching  at  long  intervals  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  from  the  capital  at  Kawson,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
vSixteenth  of  October,  in  the  Andes. 


Richard  OLXKV,  statosman  ami  la\vv(‘r,  and  soiiK'tina* 
iiu'mlx'r  of  llu'  cabincl,  died  in  lioston.  Mass.,  April  ‘I, 
15)17.  at  tlu'  a"('  of  82.  Tostudonls  of  intcinationaJ  affairs 
Mr.  OliU'v  will  he  cspcciallv  nnncndxnvd  for  Ins  partici¬ 
pation  in  tlic  Great  Britain- Venez.uela  controversy  in  185).")  while  he 
was  S(‘eretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Olnev  enjoyed  an  unusual  position  both  as  lawyer  and  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Cnited  States.  He  was  considered  oiu*  of  the  foremost 
ineinhei-s  of  the  American  bar,  while  as  a  private  citizen  he  ranked 
among  the  most  distinguished  in  the  land.  On  several  occasions  he 
was  offered  elevated  puhlie  ofliees,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  hul 
h(‘  seemed  to  prefer  the  active  practice  of  his  ju'ofession. 

He  was  horn  in  O.xford,  Mass.,  in  1835;  attended  Leicester  Aeademy, 
and  then  entered  Brown  I'niversity,  from  which  he  graduated  with 
high  hoiutrs.  From  Brown  he  went  to  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
graduating  in  1858.  The  following  year  he  commenced  to  practice 
in  Boston.  As  a  ])ractitioner  he  j)ossessed  a  profound  knowledge 
of  legal  j)rinciples,  and  this,  eoujded  with  his  rare  clearness  of  per- 
(•(‘ption  and  soundness  of  judgment,  won  for  him  a  reputation  of 
the  highest  character,  especially  as  an  authority  on  corporation  law. 
He  had  rej)eatedly  been  solicited  to  accept  judgeship  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 

In  185)3  he  accepted  the  j)osition  of  Attorney  General  in  the  Cab¬ 
inet  of  President  Cleveland.  During  this  period  of  service  a  numlu'r 
of  serious  situations  arose  which  brought  forth  from  him  the  restate¬ 
ment  of  points  under  dispute  in  Federal  juris])rudence.  Two  yeais 
lat(‘r  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
houndary  dispute  between  England  and  Venezuela  grew  acute,  hut 
skillful  diplomacy,  together  with  vigorous  activity,  on  the  ])art  (tf 
Secretary  Gluey  brought  about  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
diflieulties. 

At  the  end  of  Cleveland’s  administration  Mr.  Olney  returned  to 
his  legal  work,  of  which  he  was  devotedly  fond.  In  15)13  he  ileclincil 
ap])ointment  by  President  Wilson  as  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
and  again,  the  following  year,  he  likewise  declined  the  ])osition  of 
governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  established  under  the  new 
banking  law.  Mr.  Olney  was  the  American  member  of  the  inter¬ 
national  commission  under  treaty  between  the  Cnited  States  and 
France,  since  June  1,  15)15;  a  fellow  of  Brown  Cnivei’sity,  185)4-185)7; 
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irgeiit  of  tlu‘  Smithsonian  Institute  of  Washington,  1900-1908;  and 
a  niPinhor  of  tlio  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  tlic  American 
Plnlosophical  Society. 

Schor  Don  Carlos  ('oxcha  Si'hercaseaux,  statesman,  diplomat, 
and  publicist,  of  Chile,  died  at  his  home  in  Vina  del  Mar.  near  Val¬ 
paraiso,  April  11,  1917.  With  his  demise,  Chile  suffei's  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  most  eminent  sons  and  Pan  America  has  lost  a  friend  and 
advocate.  Born  of  distinguished  family  and  reared  amidst  the 
(inest  surroundings,  he  made  the  most  of  his  fortunate  circumstance's 
and  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the  jnihlic  life  of  his  country. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  Sefioi'  Concha  Suhercaseaux  was  grc'atly 
esteemed  and  admired.  Strong  in  his  convictions,  powerful  as  a 
speaker,  and  of  sterling  character,  he  won  the  coididence  of  his 
associates  in  all  circles  and  successfully  discharged  his  duties  during 
trying  times  and  in  delicate  situations. 

Si'ilor  Concha  Suhercaseaux  was  horn  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  ISh:!. 
At  the  age  of  20  he  graduated  as  lawyer  from  the  Cnivei-sity  of 
Santiago  and  shortly  after  became  interested  in  juditical  activities. 
In  1891  he  represented  the  district  of  Los  Andes  as  deputy  in  tlie 
National  Congress  and  later  served  two  terms  as  representative  from 
the  district  of  Santiago,  being  elected  president  of  that  body.  He 
was  appointed  minister  of  war  and  marine  in  the  cabinet  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Errazuriz  E.  and  proved  as  strong  a  man  in  that  council  as  he 
was  in  Congress.  From  the  cabinet  he  was  selected  as  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Argentina  in  1899,  at  a 
time  when  the  relations  between  these  two  countries  called  for  tlu' 
most  skillful  and  delicate  handling.  Concha  Suhercaseaux  showi'd 
himself  eminently  fitted  for  the  task  before  him.  Through  his 
efforts  and  influence  he  succeeded  in  bringing  about  between  thosi' 
countries  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  friendship  which  has  grown 
stronger  and  deeper  ever  since.  After  a  number  of  yeai-s  at  Buenos 
Aires  he  was  transferred  as  minister  to  France,  and  in  Paris,  as  in 
Buenos  Aires,  he  acquired  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers  to  wluuii 
the  news  of  his  death  brought  real  grief.  Senor  Concha  Subi'rca- 
seaux  was  also  Chilean  member  of  the  Permanent  (\)urt  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  at  The  Hague  and  representetl  his  country  at  the  Second  Peaei' 
(inference  in  1907. 

Robert  P.  Porter,  journalist  and  writer,  known  throughout 
North  and  South  America,  as  well  as  Europe  and  Asia,  for  his  numer¬ 
ous  books  dealing  with  economic  and  industrial  subjects  ])ertaining 
to  those  continents,  dietl  at  his  home  in  London,  England,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1917.  He  had  traveled  extensively  through  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Cuba,  the  countries  of  South  America,  Russia, 
Roumania  and  the  other  Balkan  States,  Turkey,  ('hina,  and 
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Japan,  and  was  regarded  as  an  eminent  antliority  on  eeonoinie  eon- 
ditions  of  the  world.  In  the  eoni’se  of  his  travels  he  eontrihnted  to 
leading  periodicals  in  the  United  States  and  CJreat  Britain.  AltlH)Ugh 
a  native  of  the  latter  country,  Porter  held  a  nuinher  of  important 
positions  with  the  Government  of  the  I’nited  States,  even  repre¬ 
senting  it  abroad  in  responsible  commissions. 

Mr.  Porter  was  born  in  Norwich,  England,  in  1852,  and  attended 
school  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  He  commenced  Ids 
career  as  a  journalist  in  1872  with  the  Inter  Ocean  of  Uhicago.  Din¬ 
ing  1881)  and  1881  he  was  attached  to  the  United  States  (Vnsus 
Bureau  as  expert,  reporting  on  wealth,  debt,  taxation,  and  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  following  year  he  was  ajipointed  United  States  tarilf 
commissioner,  from  which  position  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
-New  York  Tribune  and  Philadelphia  Press.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
founders  of  the  New  York  Press  in  1887.  During  Cleveland’s  ad¬ 
ministration  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Eleventh  I’nited 
States  Census,  from  1890-1894,  and  with  the  inauguration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  he  was  made  special  fiscal  and  tariff  commissioner 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

In  1904  Porter  joined  the  staff  of  the  London  Times  as  editor  of 
the  Engineering  Sujiplement,  and  during  the  years  l‘)0(i  to  1909  In* 
was  the  princijial  correspondent  for  North  America  on  that  pa])er. 
He  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  Special  Sup])lement  Department 
of  that  journal  developing  especially  the  South  American  section  of 
the  sheet.  He  wrote  extensively  for  numerous  other  reviews  and 
magazines,  and  delivered  many  adilresses  before  scientific  and  edu¬ 
cational  associations  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Among 
his  more  important  works  which  brought  him  into  prominence  in 
the  I’an  American  countries  are  The  Ten  Republics  and  Industrial 
Ckd)a.  The  former  was  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  10  books 
on  the  South  American  countries  in  the  Progress  of  Nations  series, 
of  which  he  was  tlie  editor.  Porter’s  economic  and  industrial  books 
included  The  West,  Breadwinners  Abroad,  Free  Trade  Folly,  Dangius 
of  Municipal  Trading;  his  books  dealing  with  the  Orient  are  tlie 
Full  Recognition  of  Japan  and  Japan  as  a  World  Power. 

There  recently  passed  away  at  Santiago,  Chile,  a  most  interesting 
character  in  the  pei-son  of  Julius  Mulford  Foster.  Though  he  had 
reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  94,  he  was  none  the  less  active  in  body  and 
spirit  and  was  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.  The  vener¬ 
able  old  gentleman  went  to  Chile  from  the  United  States  as  a  young 
man  of  23,  and  establishing  himself  permanently,  had  lived  there  foi' 
nearly  75  years.  By  marriage  he  became  identified  with  one  of  the 
best  families,  and  his  own  children  to-day  occupy  positions  of  respect 
and  prominence  in  that  country. 
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Mr.  Kostor  was  liorn  on  May  2,  1<S22,  in  Milford,  Pa.  Coinjilotinfj 
Ids  (‘duration  at  Princ(‘ton  ridvcrsity,  lu‘  wont  to  ('liil('  in  lS4d  and 
inad(‘  his  first  ln)ni(>  in  Talcalniano,  wlu'iv  In*  was  (‘inphtyc'd  as  sc'crc- 
tary  to  tin*  Anu'rican  consul.  11c  tlu'u  Ix'cainc  hookk(‘c|)cr  for  a  wt'll- 
known  ('hilcan  manufacturer,  but  was  unknown  to  the  owner.  One 
diiy  while  all  tlie  hi<i;her  einjdoyees  of  the  flour  null  were  attendin'' 
tlie  i-aec's  in  a  nearby  town  a  shaft  broke.  The  bookki'cper,  Foster, 
went  t(»  the  woods  and  cut  a  lU'W  shaft,  and  while  haulinj'  it  to  the 
mill  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  sto])])(Ml  in  the  road  by  tin*  owiu'r.  lie 
explained  tbe  nature  of  his  task  and  went  on  bis  way.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  was  honoivd  with  an  invitation  to  visit  the  owiu‘i-  and 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  mill. 

.Vbout  this  time  gold  was  diseoveri'd  in  California  and  Foster  sug- 
g(‘st(‘d  to  his  em])loy<‘rs  the  jiossibilities  of  supjdying  Chilean  flour  and 
lumb(‘r  to  that  country.  He  was  given  an  interest  in  this  transaction, 
which  Ix'eame  the  foundation  of  his  eeonomie  sueec'ss.  He  th(‘n  went 
to  tlie  Cnited  States  and  jnireliast'd  (‘(|uipment  for  some  lU'W  large 
mills  which  he  t'stablished  at  San  Luis  and  San  Javier,  and  later  he 
added  other  interests  to  his  biisiiu'ss  activities. 

Mr.  Foster  organized  with  Gen.  Fi(‘ld  tbe  North  &  South  Anu'riean 
('oust ruction  C'o.  and  contracted  with  PiTsident  Halmaceda  to  build 
various  ('iiilean  railways.  This  work  was  satisfactorily  carri(‘d  out. 

Mr.  Foster  always  maintaiiu'd  a  lively  int('rest  in  his  native  land 
and  made  many  visits  here.  He  kiunv  personally  every  Pivsident  of 
tin*  rnit(‘d  State's  from  Janu's  K.  Polk  to  Tlu'odore  Koosevc'lt,  and 
every  Pivsident  in  Chile  from  184')  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  bad 
a  remarkable  memory  and  an  unusual  knowUxlge  of  American 
history.  Through  bis  genial,  sympathetic,  and  kindly  jiresence  In* 
had  endeari'd  hims(*lf  to  the  ])eo|)le  of  his  adojited  land.  His  noble* 
and  upright  eharacte*r  was  helpful  in  his  efforts  to  deve'lop  closer 
lionds  of  friendsliij)  betwe'en  the*  jieojile  of  Chile  and  the  l’nite*d 
State's. 

Dr.  Ar'i  i  ko  Grama.io,  ex-mayor  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aiivs  are! 
one*  of  the*  progre'ssive  me*n  of  the  Arge*ntine*  Ke'public,  arrive'd  in  tbe* 
I'l  it(*d  State's  (*arly  in  April  to  sperel  some*  time*  visiting  this  country. 
Dr.  Gramajo  was  appoii.te'd  mayor  of  the*  givat  South  Anu'rican  me*- 
trojiolis  by  Pre*siele*nt  Victorii o  de  la  Plaza  in  1914,  and  se*rv(*el  in 
that  imimrtant  cajiacity  m  til  Iblb.  Although  epiite  a  young  man, 
his  emii  ei  t  talents  have  made  him  oiie  of  the*  force'ful  h'aeh'm  of  his 
mitive  country. 

Born  in  BiU'iios  Aire*s,  he  was  e'ducate'd  in  the  local  schools  and 
r,*(.(*ive*el  his  ele*gr(*e  in  law  at  the  youthfid  age  ol  19.  Desirous  of 
broadening  his  e*elueation  and  training,  he*  went  to  Europe,  whe*re* 
he  was  attached  to  the  Argentine  Le'gation  in  Paris.  Keturning  to 
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Argon tilui,  lie  soon  becuiiie  iden tilled  with  the  public  life  of  the 
capital,  lie  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  national  hoard  of 
])risons;  he  headed  the  national  coniinitlee  in  charge  of  the  exteniii- 
nation  of  the  locust;  and  from  1903  to  1904  served  as  a  luemher  of 
the  munieipal  commission.  His  activity  and  alile  services  made  him  a 
conspicuous  ligure  in  muiucipal  alfaim,  and  when  the  duty  of  selecting 
a  new  mayor  devolved  upon  the  President  of  Argentina,  this  marki'd 
distinction  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Gramajo.  It  was  during  his 
ineumheiicy  of  this  ollice  that  the  meeting  of  the  International  High 
(’ommission  on  I'niform  Legislation  took  place  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
one  of  the  most  hrilliant  and  enjoyable  functions  given  in  honor  of 
llie  visiting  memhei's  of  the  commission  was  the  reception  tendered 
by  his  honor  the  mayor.  Dr.  Gramajo  was  a  nuunher  of  the  national 
c(»mmittee  in  charge  of  honoring  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  Argei  - 
title  indejiendence,  and  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  International 
('ongress  of  London  in  1914. 

Among  the  able  men  in  the  eal)ii;et  of  President  Dartiguenave,  ol 
Haiti,  mention  should  he  made  of  Dr.  Edmond  Herai  x  for  the  splen¬ 
did  constructive  work  he  is  doing  in  improving  local  conditions  and 
encouraging  the  development  ol  the  resources  of  that  country.  Dr. 
Heraux  is  the  secretary  of  finance  and  commerce.  Under  his  ad¬ 
ministration  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  financial  advisor  to 
the  Government,  Mr.  Raun,  the  linancial  situation  of  the  country  has 
assumed  a  hopeful  tone.  Di’.  Hei’aux  has  been  identified  with  the 
piddic  and  oliicial  life  of  his  country  for  many  years.  Prior  to  his 
designation  to  this  post  in  the  cabinet  he  served  as  secretary  of  for¬ 
eign  relations.  He  has  also  enjoyed  an  experience  in  the  dijilo- 
matic  corps,  having  served  as  envoy  extraordinary  ami  ministi'r 
])lenipotentiarv  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  in  London.  Among  the 
other  important  positions  held  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  career  are 
those  of  deputy  in  the  Natioi  al  Assembly,  justice  of  the  tribunal  of 
“cassation,”  and  government  commissioner  to  the  tribunal  of 
“cassation.”  Dr.  Heraux  was  a  member  of  the  delegation  from 
Haiti  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  1915-16. 

On  June  1,  1917,  Simon  I.  Patino,  popularly  known  as  the  “tin 
king”  of  Bolivia,  will  celebrate  his  fiftieth  birthday.  In  the  full 
prime  and  vigor  of  a  most  interesting  life,  he  enjoys  to-day  the  fruits 
of  his  remarkable  career  as  one  of  the  greatest  jiroducers  of  tin  in  the 
whole  world.  And  to  his  tireless  work,  foresight,  and  genius  may  be 
attributed  the  development  of  the  tin  industry  to  the  principal  and 
most  important  mining  activity  in  the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

The  story  of  Patino’s  rise  from  clerk  in  a  store  to  one  of  the  world’s 
richest  mine  ownem  reads  more  like  a  work  of  fascinating  fiction 
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t  han  cold  truth.  As  a  young  man  ho  had  road  in  the  hook  of  Father 
Barba  the  story  of  the  mines  of  Bolivia  and  the  possibilities  of  tlieir 
development.  His  imaginative  mind  and  enterprising  spirit  were 
tired  with  the  thoughts  and  suggestions  contained  in  that  volume. 
I’atino  was  not  rich.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  work  in  order  to 
maintain  himself.  But  during  all  his  early  positions  he  was  continu¬ 
ally  restless  and  ambition  goaded  him  on.  With  an  abundance  of 
enthusiasm  and  vision  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  meager  savings  on 
his  conviction  that  tin  ore  could  be  profitably  mined  in  Bolivia.  The 
results  of  the  next  few  years  more  than  justified  his  convictions. 

Senor  Patino  was  born  in  Cochabaml)a,  June  1,  1867.  lie  studied 
iti  the  National  College  of  that  city,  but  abandoned  Ins  studies  early 
in  the  secondary  courses,  realizing  that  a  literary  or  professional 
career  might  offer  too  limited  possibilities  for  a  man  whose  lively 
imagination  was  dreaming  of  big  enterprises  and  great  riches.  He 
accordingly  went  to  Oruro,  where  he  secured  a  position  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  house.  Later  he  moved  to  Pulacayo  and  accepted  anotlier 
position  with  a  large  industrial  concern,  wliere  he  could  study  its 
organization  and  methods.  He  then  returned  to  Oruro. 

During  this  period  his  thoughts  continually  reverted  to  Barba’s 
story  of  tlie  mines.  Convinced  that  progress  in  tlie  employment  of 
others  would  be  slow,  he  bravely  started  out  to  secure  options  on 
numerous  mines  and  old  dumps  ricli  in  cassiterite  ore.  Through  sheer 
persistence  he  was  able  to  interest  the  necessary  capital  to  prove  bis 
contention  that  tin  could  be  profitably  mined  in  that  country.  He 
soon  grew  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  all  Bolivia,  and  since  then  has 
given  his  support  to  various  other  enterprises  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  that  country.  One  of  his  mines,  the  Salvadora  at  Uncia, 
contributes  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  tin  output. 

.V  prominent  figure  in  the  social  and  commercial  circles  of  the 
American  KepulJics  is  Ciiari.es  Ham.ett  Flint,  of  New  York  City. 
In  tlie  business  world  of  to-day  he  is  an  important  figure  l)y  reason  of 
his  extensive  experience  as  mercliant  and  banker  in  tlie  Cnited  State's 
and  in  various  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  because  of  Ins  intimate' 
asseiciation  witli  the  upbuileling  eif  impeirtant  cennmercial  enterprise's, 
private  anel  eifficial. 

Starting  back  in  1871,  Mr.  Flint  be'came  enie  eif  the  pieinc'crs  in  the' 
e'stablishment  eif  commercial  relatieins  with  South  America,  anel  ever 
since  that  time  he  has  eleine  creditable  weirk  in  elevcdeiping  cleise'r  asso¬ 
ciation  betwe'cn  all  the  American  natieins.  In  his  elealings  with  the 
Southern  Ceintinent  he  usually  ielentifieel  himself  with  the  social  as 
well  as  the  material  interests,  anel  properly  gaineel  for  himself  a  place 
of  esteem  in  Pan  American  circles. 

Mr.  Flint  was  beirn  in  Maine  in  1850,  anel  when  21  years  of  age 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gilchrist,  Flint  &  Co.  The  following 
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y(>iir  li(‘  joilu'd  llu‘  firm  of  W.  K.  draco  ct  (’o.,  Ihon  opcratinfjj  hotwoon 
Sail  Francisco,  ('liilc,  and  Porn.  So  thoron<;h  was  his  familiarity 
with  tlic  Latin  American  countries  and  conditions  in  them  that  the 
(lovernmenf  of  ('Idle  dcsii;natcd  him  as  its  consul  in  New  York,  and 
the  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and  ('osta  Rica  also  named  him  their 
ri'spective  consul  General  to  the  United  States. 

A  friend  of  Latin  America,  a  true  Pan  Americanist,  and  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  closer  ties  of  commerce  and  comity  between  the  United  States 
and  tliose  countries,  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  tin* 
First  International  ('onference  of  American  Republics  in  ISS'.t  was 
a  (ittinj;  r('co<;nition  of  Ids  efforts  in  that  direction.  .Vt  the  congress 
In*  stronjily  advocated  tin*  establishment  of  the  bureau  whicli  is  now 
tlie  Pan  American  Union.  Mr.  Flint  bas  served  a  numlx'r  of  fjovern- 
miMits  in  confidential  capacity,  has  conducted  numerous  si'cret  iii'^o- 
tiations  for  tlu'in,  and  is  at  |u-('S(>nt  identified  with  a  number  of  indus¬ 
trial  orjxaidzations  of  national  and  international  prominence. 


F 
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The  United  States  and  Argentine  Trade  is  tin'  title  under  wldcli 
till'  Fvening  Post  Saturday  Magazine  (New  York)  of  March  81,  1!)17, 
rejiroduces  in  jiart  the  scholarly  address  delivered  In*  Ambassador 
Roinulo  S.  Naon  before  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire.  After 
dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  admiration  with  which  Ids  country 
had  followed  the  jirogress  and  develojnnent  of  the  ideals  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  United  States  and  upon  the  similarity  of  the  various  eh'- 
ineiits  of  social  activity  in  the  two  countries,  the  ambassador  set. 
forth  the  imjwrtance  of  Argentina  as  a  market  for  the  manufactured 
[miducts  of  the  world  by  quoting  some  of  the  striking  statistics  as 
(o  its  foreign  trade,  lie  exjdained  the  tremendous  ])urchasing 
powi'i-  of  Argentina,  owing  to  tlie  productive  expansion  of  its  agri¬ 
cultural  and  animal  industries,  and  j^ri'dicted  an  ever-growing  demand 
for  steel  rails  and  locomotives,  machinery,  and  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  for  at  least  a  generation  to  come.  He  analyzed  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  the  Ihdted  States  and  Argentina,  and  in 
the  concluding  portion  of  his  address  gave  some  valuable  jiractical 
suggestions  for  increasing  trade  between  the  countries  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms; 

One  of  the  most  sorrowful  ('onspejuences  of  th«‘  war,  for  us.  aside  from  the  senlimeul 
and  aflliction  inteusilied  by  the  close  lies  which  bind  us  with  the  countries  at  war, 
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lias  lifcn  the  almost  complete  paralysis  of  Kiiropeaii  importation,  a  jiaralysis  wliicli 
offers  to  tin*  American  market  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  increasin';  to  enormous 
proportions  its  commercial  field,  by  supplying;  the  needs  for  which  the  European 
imlustry  has  ceased  to  provide. 

bet  us  see  now  what  practical  method  could  he  adopted  for  8upplyin<;  those  needs 
and  increasing;  the  amount  of  our  international  commerce. 

Then'  can  surely  be  no  better  authority  in  this  regard  than  the  otlicial  word  of  the 
.\rgentine  Government,  as  cabled  some  time  ago  to  him  who  has  the  honor  of  addressing 
you  at  this  moment.  In  this  cablegram  one  of  the  members  of  my  Government  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war:  ‘’Our  products  are  being  exported  without  increased 
ilidiculties,  but  a  scarcity  of  bottoms  is  foreseen  in  the  near  future  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  our  jiroducts.  .\  very  eflicient  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  would 
be  if  vi'ssels  were  to  come  from  that  country  with  the  usual  cargoes,  namely,  n'lined 
naphtha,  w'muIs,  iron,  machinery,  and  other  agricultural  implements,  petroleum, 
furniture,  lubricating  oils,  typewriters,  machines,  etc.  These  vessels  would  return 
with  our  jiroducts,  such  as  refrigerated  meats,  wool,  hides,  (piebracho,  tannin,  live 
stock,  etc.  American  manufacturers  could  step  into  the  place  left  vacant  by  Euro¬ 
pean  industries  in  all  branches  formerly  supplied  by  them,  such  as  coal,  stcf'l  rails, 
galvaiuzed  iron,  woolen  giwds,  i)ig  and  sheet  iron,  machinery  in  general,  cement, 
locomotives,  railway  cars,  refined  sugar,  automobiles,  galvanized  iron  or  steel  win', 
rail  joints,  sheet  zinc,  cotton  fabrics,  printing  paper,  electric  wire  and  cables,  iron 
pipe's  of  all  kinds,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  household  articles,  woolen  clothing, 
etc.  The  present  moment  offers  to  manufacturers  of  such  articles  most  advantageous 
o])port unities  for  openings,  taking  advantage  of  the  shutting  down  of  the  Euro|)ean 
market.  If  they  want  to  obtain  this,  it  is  for  them  to  take  the  initiative  by  sending 
at  least  small  cargoes,  and  especially  by  adapting  themselves  to  the  custom  of  not 
(h'liianding  payment  on  delivery,  a  custom  which  others  have  followed  with  marked 
success.” 

.\s  you  .see,  one  of  the  jiractical  measures  suggc'sted  in  this  disjiatch  to  relieve  the 
iK'c'ds  of  our  ex])ortations  is  bottoms  enough.  In  fact,  the  United  States  has  madt' 
very  nu'ritorious  efforts  to  meet  this  requirement,  not  only  through  ]>rivate  ('iiter- 
prises.  but  through  governmental  actions,  with  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  merchant 
shi|)])ing  act.  W'e  have  to  ex])ect  that  the  fruitful  combination  of  those  efforts  will 
pn'vcnt  in  the  futiire  crises  so  dangc'rous  as  that  we  had  to  face  when  the  war  brokt'  out . 

In  the  manufactured  articles  which  .Argentina  can  ])roduce,  the  increasing  activities 
of  industrial  establishments  will  partially  fill  the  vacancies  left  by  reduced  importa¬ 
tions.  Hut  many  other  items  are  left  which  it  is  impossible  to  supply,  and  which  offer 
to  .Anu'rican  commerce  an  excellent  opportunity  to  fill  the  positions  now  vacant. 
.Mthough,  as  a  result  of  the  domestic  ])rices  the  level  of  normal  con.sumption  has  sen¬ 
sibly  fallen,  then^  is  still  a  sufficient  margin  left  for  broadening  the  scope  of  busiiu'ss 
with  the  Unitc'd  States,  and  to  cement  ties  which  will  continue  to  subsist  aftc'r  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  till'  war. 

I  hav('  consulti'd  jiersons  who.se  judgment  is  valuable  as  to  the  most  practical  form  of 
opcidng  th('  channel  to  the  curn'iits  of  .American  trade  in  our  country,  and  all  of  them 
agn'<'  that  the  ])rincii)al  condition  to  be  complied  with  de])ends  exclusively  on  the  pi'r- 
sons  interestc'd,  who.se  well-known  commercial  activity  appears  to  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  adaptability  to  foreign  methods  when  they  do  busine.ss  off  their  own  ground.  The 
develo])ment  of  (ierman  commerce  in  recent  time's  shows  us  by  comparison  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  fact.  .As  a  geiu'ral  rnh'.  Eurojx'an  firms  are  in  the  habit  of  se'tuling  out 
age'iits  to  study  minutely  the  jeeculiarities  of  local  tastes,  ty]>es,  colors,  (piality,  stack¬ 
ing.  etc.,  and  they  adjust  themselves  thereto  strictly,  without  endeavoring  to  object  to 
them  or  modify  them.  Their  tactics  consist  in  fulfilling  all  requirements,  no  matter 
how  extravagant  they  may  ajtpear  to  them,  in  order  to  assure  for  themseh  es  the  j)ref- 
erence  of  the  consumption. 
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It  appears  that  American  commerce  lacks  the  elasticity  necessary  for  practicin'; 
this  system.  It  has  the  j)ride  of  its  own  methods,  and  seeks  to  impose  its  own  conditions. 
It  sends  its  poods  to  Buenos  Aires  as  it  would  to  Philadelphia  or  to  Chicago,  and  when 
it  finds  opposition,  it  stands  stubbornly,  resolved  to  overcome  it  or  to  be  overcome 
by  it.  without  bothering  about  following  the  course  which  is  indicated  to  it. 

The  hard  and  fast  rule  of  the  Americans  a])p(‘ars  especially  in  the  matter  of  condi¬ 
tions  of  payment.  They  only  sell  for  cash,  as  o])posed  to  the  traditional  custom  of  our 
market  which  establi.slies  a  usual  term  of  !t()  or  180  days.  The  volume  of  capital  here 
is  not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  form  of  transaction  usual  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  business  men  of  that  country  persist  in  tlieir  position,  it  will  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  o])en  a  way  for  themselves  here,  even  though  they  have  in  their  favor 
th<‘  excej)tional  facilities  which  the  ))resent  time  offers  them. 

What  is  now  nece.ssary  is  that  American  merchants  .shall  come  to  realize  where  their 
own  conveniences  lie  and  ])lace  them.selves  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  footing  in  our  mar- 
k<'t.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  esta1)lishment  of  the  new  branch  bank  will  tend 
toward  this  end.  This  is  a  ])ositive  act  toward  commercial  approximation.  Hereto¬ 
fore'  commissions  have  come  to  study  our  market  in  order  to  establish  a  bank,  but  the 
••thn'at"  was  never  carried  out  eintil  the  pre.sent  time.  In  fact,  the  fruitless  measure 
was  rej)eated  so  often  that  it  began  to  borde'r  on  a  farce  when  American  commission 
after  commission  ajejeeared,  always  having  in  their  pocketfeooks  the  future  bank,  but 
never  deciding  to  leave  it.  ]''inally  they  have  gone  beyond  the  attempt,  and  the  new 
institution,  after  it  liecomes  well  assimilated  to  our  surroundings,  may  become  a  very 
efficient  aid  for  men  interested  in  extending  tlieir  l)usine.ss  on  this  side  of  the  Continent . 

The  problem  of  closer  commercial  relations  lietween  our  countries  is  a  practical 
(piestion.  and  it  would  be  solved  sooner,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  were  to  study  recijiro- 
cally  our  commercial  methods  and  characteristics.  On  our  part  we  have  already  done 
our  very  liest  and  we  are  not  asleep  at  the  switch.  In  fact,  we  have  increa.sed  our 
imjiorf af  ions  into  tlie  United  States  three  times  .since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  ven- 
lure  to  believe  that  a  very  convenient  way  of  attaining  this  end  would  be  to  organize 
a  .special  Argent ine-.\merican  Chamfier  of  Commerce,  in  which  the  parties  interesfed 
in  this  ta.sk  of  furthering  to  tlie  utmost  the  develojimcnt  of  our  commercial  bonds 
would  study  and  seek  to  .solve  all  the  problems  that  such  a  task  would  present  to  us. 
f  frganizations  of  like  character  exist  at  jiresent  in  all  the  countries  of  Kurope  and  have 
produced  great  results  in  the  development  of  the  commercial  relations  between  Argen- 
I  ina  and  those  countries.  Why,  not,  then,  use  the  same  successfid  means  in  the  further¬ 
ing  of  our  common  intere.sts  at  the  present  time? 

The  Relations  of  the  Countries  of  South  and  North  America  was  the 
llicmo  of  a  thotifjhtful  and  forceful  address  by  Minister  Ignacio 
('alderon,  of  Bolivia,  before  the  Men’s  Foniin  of  Binjibamton,  N,  Y., 
on  April  S,  11)17.  Tlie  minister  o|)ened  bis  address  by  analyzing  the 
diffi'renec  between  the  character,  ideals,  and  jnirposes  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  Spanish  coiuiuistadores 
wlio  coiKpiered  the  well-settled  fioyernments  of  the  Incas  and  Aztecs. 
He  dwelt  on  the  methods  used  to  subdue  these  nations,  on  the  strug- 
jlles  of  the  colonists  to  obtain  their  freedom  from  Sjianish  dominion, 
and  on  their  subseiinent  task  “to  fit  themselves  for  the  jiroper  use  of 
freedom  and  to  shake  off  the  (dd  habits.”  Taking  uj)  the  matter  of 
the  relations  between  the  Ihiited  States  and  South  America  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  greater  interest  being  manifested  by  the  ]ieople  of 
both  of  these  sections  of  the  world  in  one  another,  the  minister  re- 
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ferre(i  to  two  "rent  events,  perhaps  the  most  momentous  in  the 
world,  which  have  accentuated  the  conviction  that  the  unity  of 
interests  of  the  American  Republics  and  the  future  of  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere  rests  on  their  maintaining  mutual  good  will 
and  friendship;  these  events  being  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  European  war.  In  this  connection  the 
minister  said: 

From  whatever  point  of  view  you  consider  it,  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
hound  to  awaken  admiration  and  wonder.  It  shows  the  greate.st  engineering  and 
mechanical  skill;  the  ample  financial  resources  of  the  country  that  built  it;  and 
finally  the  admirable  bumanitarian  achievement  of  sanitating  a  most  unhealthy  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  and  turning  it  into  a  pleasant  and  healthy  place  of  re.sidence.  Be.sides 
saving  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men,  the  canal  shortened  the  distance  between  the 
remotest  lands  and  broke  the  barrier  that  lay  between  the  north  and  south  of  the 
.\merican  Continent.  It  is  the  most  advanced  step  ever  taken  toward  quicker  and 
cheaper  communication,  increase  of  trade  and  travel,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
their  common  interests. 

But  no  sooner  was  that  highway  of  the  world  opened  to  traffic  than  there  broke  out 
in  Europe  a  war  that,  for  utter  disregard  of  the  fundamental  j)rinciples  of  justice  and 
humanity,  is  even  more  cruel  than  the  .strifes  that  scourged  mankind  during  the  dark¬ 
est  period  of  its  history,  when  might  and  the  will  of  the  war  lords  dominated.  Through 
the  flash  of  thou.sands  of  cannon  spreading  death  and  desolation,  through  the  wanton 
destruction  of  monuments  and  buildings  sacred  with  the  double  con.secration  of  art 
and  religion,  the  absolute  di.sregard  of  rights  and  property,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a 
merciless  war,  the  American  Republics  felt  as  a  revelation  in  the  midst  of  a  hideous 
nightmare  that  the  world’s  .salvation  was  here  in  America,  through  the  influence  of  a 
democracy  that  means  peace  and  ju.stice,  and  one  that  we  must  stand  by  and  defend. 
The  great  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  nations,  based  on  the  equality  of  men,  excludes 
from  America  all  the  false  policies  of  balance  of  power,  of  continental  eqtiilibrium, 
and  other  fallacies.  The  popular  will,  the  sovereignty  of  the  nations  ba.sed  on  the 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  its  own  freely  selected  heads,  re¬ 
quires  no  artificial  political  combinations. 

Democracy  means  ecpial  rights  for  men  and  nations,  and  alt  attempts  to  create  a 
group  of  nations  as  .superior  to  the  rest  and  having  the  privilege  to  dictate  or  interfere 
with  them  is  inacceptable.  The  freedom  of  the  people  to  organize  them.selves  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  national  aspirations  is  the  key  to  international  peace.  But  that  free¬ 
dom  imj)lies  al.so  the  duty  of  maintaining  an  orderly  and  legal  government  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens,  as  well  as  the  rights  and  interests 
of  all  foreign  residents. 

Much  has  been  written  and  talked  about  increasing  exports  and  trade  with  South 
America,  but  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  most  important  elements  of 
union  and  friend.ship.  You  can  buy  and  sell  goods  wherever  they  are  wanted,  by 
making  prices  attractive  enough,  but  to  gain  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  your 
clients  it  is  neces.sary  to  make  them  feel  that  you  have  as  much  concern  in  their 
interest  as  in  your  own;  that  when  you  offer  them  merchandise  for  .sale,  you  have 
consultwl  their  tastes  and  their  conveniences  as  well  as  your  own  advantage.  If  the 
buyer  is  only  considered  a  subject  for  profit  he  never  can  become  a  friend  willing  to 
give  you  his  jratronage  and  his  help.  It  is  the  want  of  this  conception  of  crdtivating 
trade  relations  that  has  generally  prevented  American  business  men,  often  too  eagerly 
looking  after  their  own  side  of  the  transaction,  from  remembering  that  the  first  law 
of  good  busine.ss  is  reciprocity. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIID),  BRAZIL, 


Seated,  left  to  right:  Cezar  I'alhares,  assistant  treasurer;  JoSo  RejTialdo  de  Faria,  treasurer;  Francisco  Eugenio  Leal,  vice  president ;  Dr.  JoSo  Oontalves 
I’ereira  Lima,  president;  Dr.  Jo4o  Ramos,  secretary;  Humberto  Taborda,  assistant  secretary;  JosiS  i’creira  de  Souza.  Standing,  left  to  right:  l.uiz  Cam- 
uyrano,  Bernardo  Barboza  Albuquerque,  Carlos  Zeniha  I’lacido,  Domingos  do  I’inho,  Americo  da  Silva  Couto,  Comelio  Jardim.  Ernesto  .Matheson,  Jos6 
Rainho  da  Silva  Cameiro,  Galeno  Gomes.  The  Commercial  Association  is  more  than  a  mere  local  chamtier  of  commerce:  it  is  one  of  the  historic  com¬ 
mercial  bodies,  not  only  of  Brazil  but  perhaps  of  all  of  South  America.  Its  onginal  founding  ilates  back  to  the  Merchimts’  Ass(x:iation  (I’raga  do  Com- 
mcrcio)  of  1820.  The  present  organization  has  lieen  tnie  to  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  body  and  has  con.scient iously  kept  up  its  double  puriiose  of 
existence,  that  of  serx’ing  the  Government  and  the  bu.siness  commiuiity  in  the  best  interest  of  both.  The  a.ssociation  has  its  headquarters  in  a  hamlsoine 
edifice  in  the  construction  of  which  the  Government  aided  liberally.  The  Imilding  is  located  on  Riia  I’rimeiro  do  .Marfo,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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England,  having  spread  her  capital  all  over  the  world,  has  now  at  her  disposal  all 
the  resources  needed  to  finance  the  expenses  of  the  war.  English  capital  helped  all 
kinds  of  undertakings,  railway  construction,  mining,  plantation  works,  and  so  on. 
The  bonds,  shares,  and  capital  invested  in  all  those  entf'rjirises  are  now  being  used  to 
answer  the  inh'rminable  requirements  of  the  war. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  that  we  ought  to  consider  very  st'riously  and  earnestly, 
and  that  is  the  great  and  transcendent  mi.ssion  that  the  American  Republics  have 
before  them  in  heljeing  the  betterment  of  the  ethic  conditions  of  the  world.  The 
truly  great  nations  of  history  are  not  the  nations  that  have  made  trade  their  oidy 
aim.  The  whir  and  buzz  of  machinery  of  the  great  manufacturing  ])lants  of  to-da\- 
will  be  silent  and  pass  into  oblivion,  as  we  have  forgotten  the  j)urely  commercial 
peoples  of  ancient  times;  but  the  great  ideals,  the  noble  impidst's  toward  the  higher 
aims  of  life,  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  soul  in  the  universal 
harmony  of  nature  are  the  glorious  heritage  that  Greece  has  left  to  mankind  and  which 
has  made  her  immortal. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  thinking  men  and  women  of  this  country  who,  because 
of  their  intelligence,  are  the  guiding  spirits  of  jwogress,  will  not  fail  to  devote  their 
efforts  to  im|)re.ss  on  the  younger  generation  all  the  noble  and  truly  divine  sentiments 
and  a.spirations  that  lift  our  souls  to  the  realm  of  the  infinite  and  beautiful  and  make 
us  re.s(‘nt  all  attempts  to  substitute  might  for  right.  The  influence  of  democracy 
and  the  le.ssons  that  other  countries  are  learning  from  its  practice  in  the  United  States 
are  permeating  the  world  and  awakening  the  masses  to  the  cons<'iousness  of  their 
rights.  Events  have  taken  place  and  are  now  going  on  that  confirm  that  statement. 
When  we  have  seeti  immovable  China  shake  off  the  traditions  of  centuries  and  ])ro- 
claiin  itself  a  Republic;  the  great  Muscovite  Empire  fall  lifeless  at  the  contact  of  de¬ 
mocracy;  how  can  we  doubt  that  mankind  has  come  into  itsownand  that  the  daysof 
absolute  rulers  are  gone? 

l>emiK'racy  in  America  has  secured  to  mankind  the  po.s.se.ssion  of  all  the  political 
rights  for  which  the  peoj)le  of  Euroix"  have  fought  for  centuries,  but  new  and  very 
complex  .s(K'ial  ])roblems,  unknown  to  past  generations,  have  appeared.  No  longer 
can  a  man  provide  for  his  own  wants  by  his  ])ersonal  and  independent  work;  he  must 
hire  him.self  and  become,  as  it  were,  part  and  parcel  of  the  machinery  of  the  great 
industrial  organizations  that  are  absorbing  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  Such 
concentration  of  capital  on  one  side,  and  the  nece.s.sity  of  earning  a  living  on  the  other, 
has  already  jmKluccHl  numerous  and  frequent  collisions  that  are  signs  of  dangerous 
di.sc'ontent.  The  study  of  the  cau.st's  that  are  producing  such  serious  conditions  is 
a  paramount  duty  for  thost*  who  have  at  heart  the  peace  and  future  of  the  country. 
The  grave  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  present  can  not  be  ignored,  for  they 
are  intimately  allied  to  the  preservation  of  the  ideals  of  ju.stice,  right,  and  hai)pine.ss 
for  which  our  fathers  fought  and  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  this  noble  country. 

“The  Commercial  Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro”  is  the  subject  of 
an  inttu’cstinjj  sketch  Ity  A.  L.  M.  Clottschalk,  I'nitcd  Sttitt  s  ( oi.sul 
<ren(*ral  at  Jiio  tie  Janeiro,  in  a  recent  nuniher  of  Dun’s  Ifeview  (inter¬ 
national  edition).  This  or<ranization  is  on.e  of  the  oldest  ai;d  most  efli- 
(uent  commercial  bodies  in  the  Americas,  and  its  history  and  activities 
ant  such  that  the  Bulletin  takes  occasion  to  reproduce  the  article 
in  full. 

The  “Associa^ao  Commercial  do  Kio  de  Janeiro”  is  more  than  a 
mere  local  chamber  of  commerce;  it  is  one  of  the  historic  commer¬ 
cial  bodies,  not  only  of  Brazil,  but  perhaps  of  all  of  South  America. 
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(’onsidoriiifj  tlio  history  of  any  cooj)orativo  coinniprcial  offort  in 
tho  Latin  Anioricas,  it  slionld  ho  ronionihorod  that  until  tho  nine- 
toon  th  contury  those  (■(mntrios  wore  more  “colonies,”  and  that  all 
comniorcial  legislation  which  tho  homo  countries  of  Europe  (Spain 
or  Portugal)  enacted,  had  apparently  for  its  chief  end  and  aim  only 
the  conservation  of  the  colony’s  trade  with  the  motherland,  and 
incidentally  its  disfranchisement  from  any  jmvilege  of  trade  with 
any  of  its  neighbors  or  with  any  foreign  State. 

Brazil  was  in  just  such  a  condition  at  the  time—  a  sliut-in  royal 
colony  of  Portugal — and  not  until  January  28,  1808,  when  the  then 
Prim^e  Regent  Dorn  Joao  threw  open  the  ports  of  Brazil  to  the  world, 
coidd  the  idea  of  an  association  of  commercial  men  in  Brazil  have 
taken  root.  It  did  take  root  quickly  enough,  as  soon  as  Brazil  had 
begun  to  enter  into  geiieral  trade  relations  with  the  outer  world, 
and  on  the  King’s  birthday,  May  13,  1820  (for  Dom  Joao  had  in  the 
meantime  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal)  a  handsome  building 
designed  by  the  French  architect  Graidjean  de  Montigny  and 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  customhouse,  between  the  Rua  Sahao 
(now  General  (’amara)  and  that  of  Sao  Pedro,  was  inaugurated  as 
the  home  of  the  Pra^a  do  Gommercio,  or  Merchants’  Association,  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

To  my  distinguished  friend  and  fellow  member  in  the  present 
Associafao  Commercial,  Dr.  Viera  Fazenda,  who  is  one  of  the  main¬ 
stays  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  historical  institute  of  his  country, 
and  who  is  an  authority  on  all  matters  of  Brazilian  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  association  owes  the  compilation  of  much  of  the  historical 
data  surrounding  its  beginnings. 

The  original  Prafa  do  Commercio,  the  eminent  chronicler  says,  was 
a  group  of  merchants,  both  Brazilian  and  foreign,  gathered  together 
“for  the  avowed  purpose  of  exchanging  views  and  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  that  concerned  commerce  in  general,  and  to  defend  the  rights 
of  commercial  men  before  the  authorities.” 

Once  settled  in  the  handsome  building  designed  by  de  Montignv, 
with  all  its  luxury  of  glass  and  stucco  work  and  statuary,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  began  its  serious  work.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1820,  it  had 
the  honor  of  a  royal  visit,  Uom  Joao  appearing  there  with  his  court 
and  being  addressed  in  both  Portuguese  and  English  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  representatives  of  both  native  and  foreign  merchants  in  the 
association. 

Unfortunately  political  movements  in  the  mother  country,  Portu¬ 
gal,  began  to  take  a  revolutionary  turn  at  just  about  this  time. 
The  colony  of  Brazil  adopted  all  the  newer  fads  and  clamored  for  a 
constitution  and  depiities  and  what  not;  there  were  riots;  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Prapa  do  Commercio,  inaugurated  only  the  year  before, 
happened  to  be  chosen  for  the  meeting  of  the  electoral  college,  which 
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l)roke  up  in  confusion  before  a  charge  of  the  royal  troops,  and  there¬ 
after  the  business  men  of  Kit)  de  Janerio  ceased  to  meet  there.  In 
1824,  by  royal  order,  the  building  was  taken  over  by  the  custom¬ 
house  as  an  annex. 

In  1834,  however,  the  commercial  body  of  the  city  again  felt  the 
need  of  a  regular  meeting  place.  The  then  minister  of  the  treasury, 
('andido  Jose  de  Araujo  Vianna,  alkitted  to  it  a  building,  then  used 
as  a  salt  warehouse,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  street  known  as  Rua 
da  Alfandega.  The  commercial  men  met  and  immeiliately  resolved 
to  subscribe  enough  money  to  erect  a  more  suitable  building  on  this 
site,  and  nominated  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  set  of  by-laws,  which 
were  submitted  to  the  Government  and  approved  in  vSeptember, 
1834.  The  building  itself  was  inaugurated  December  2  of  the  same 
year,  but  the  work  of  raising  funds  to  erect  a  more  suitable  liome 
stiU  went  on;  and  in  1836  Grandjean  de  Montigny,  the  celebrated 
architect  of  his  time,  again  submitted  a  plan  “for  a  two-story  build¬ 
ing  with  a  peristyle  of  eight  Doric  columns,”  with  all  its  accom¬ 
paniments  of  mosaics,  vast  saloons,  a  reading  room,  tablets  commem¬ 
orating  the  names  of  the  members  who  had  subscribed,  and  a  very 
handsome  upper  floor  for  the  sessions  of  the  commercial  tribunal, 
all  adorned  with  elaborate  stucco  work  in  the  style  of  that  period. 

It  was  in  December  11,  1867,  that  the  Pra^a  <lo  Commercio,  sprung 
from  such  humble  beginnings  in  1834,  first  began  to  be  officially 
known  by  its  present  name  as  the  “Associavao  Commercial,”  or 
Commercial  Association,  of  Kio  de  Janeiro.  It  adopted  new  by-laws 
in  that  year. 

The  work  done  by  the  association  up  to  that  time  had  not  only  been 
commercial;  it  had  figured  prominently  in  civic  affahns  since  its  incep¬ 
tion.  The  venerable  Manoelda  Costa  Ilonorato  in  his  work,  A  llha 
do  Bom  Jesus,  as  quoted  by  Vieira  Fazenda,  thus  speaks  of  it: 

Wliother  for  some  great  muuieipal  festivity  or  in  the  face  of  some  public  calamity, 
the  commercial  body  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  always  been  in  the  front  rank.  Puring 
epidemics,  droughts,  famine,  and  war  these  business  men  have  always  met  and  con¬ 
sulted,  and  found  some  means  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  to  assist  the 
Government  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties  toward  them.  And  when  one  speaks  of 
charities,  one  can  not  forget  that  the  treasury  of  the  commercial  men  has  always  been 
open  to  the  poor;  each  of  the  members  of  this  association  has  seemed  to  be  a  pleader  for 
the  poor. 

Ill  1865  the  Associafao  Commercial  founded  an  institution  which, 
under  its  title  of  Asylum  for  Invalids,  rendered  signal  service  in 
caring  for  the  wounded  of  the  Paraguayan  War  of  1869.  Long  before 
this,  in  1858,  the  association  had  already  established  its  fund  for  the 
care  of  widows  and  orphans  of  impoverished  commercial  men. 

Meanwhile  the  second  home  of  the  institution  had  become  a  city 
landmark.  In  front  of  it  were  held  coronation  and  royal  wedding 
ceremonies,  oflicial  parades,  and  there,  too,  were  enacted  some  of  the 
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most  memorable  scenes  of  the  departure  of  tlie  Brazilian  troops  for 
the  war  with  Paraguay  whose  successful  issue  was  later  so  much  to 
enlarge  the  territories  of  the  victorious  Kepuhlic. 

Colombia — A  Neighbor  We  Should  Know  Better,  is  tlie  title  of  an 
article  by  Gen.  Rafael  Reyes,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Americas, 
which  gives  the  views  of  the  author  relative  to  the  progress  of  the 
Republic  of  Golombia,  its  neeils,  and  the  advantages  of  a  better 
understanding  between  the  jieople  of  that  country  and  those  of  the 
I'nited  States.  Gen.  Rej’es  has  been  president  of  Golombia  ami  lias 
traveled  extensively  throughout  South  America,  lie  is  the  author 
of  “A  Travez  de  la  America  del  Sur,”  “The  Two  Americas,”  and 
numerous  other  works  dealing  with  Latin-American  affairs.  The 
following  excerpts  from  the  article  embrace  a  broail,  comprehensive 
outline  of  the  country,  its  resources  and  possibilities,  and  incidentally 
show  its  advantages  for  financial  investments  that  may  be  followed 
by  an  increasing  commerce  between  its  jieople  and  those  of  the 
United  States: 

The  North  American  public  has  naturally  become  ac<juainted,  first,  with  those 
countries  whose  develoj>ment  has  already  gained  them  leading  places  in  world  trade, 
and  whose  commercial  and  other  activities  have  brought  them  into  greatest  promi¬ 
nence  in  thegro.ving  flood  of  literature  descrij)tive  of  Latin  America.  The  .Argentine, 
Itrazil,  and  Uhile  easily  outrank  their  sister  republics  in  the  amount  that  has  been 
written  about  them,  and  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  other  countries  which  are  to-day 
in  the  stage  of  development  in  which  these  three  ere  some  25  years  ago. 

Colombia,  the  third  country  in  population,  and  fourth  in  size  in  South  .America, 
should,  however,  at  once  challenge  attention,  and  its  nearness  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  to  the  ports  of  the  I'nited  States  gives  especial  interest  to  the  commercial  record 
which  it  has  built  up  in  recent  years  in  spite  of  tremendous  handicaps. 

The  Republic  covers  an  area  of  about  435,000  sejuare  miles,  or  about  twice  that  of 
France,  and  is  divided  by  three  ranges  or  Cordilleras  of  the  .Andes  running  appro.xi- 
mately  north  and  south.  15et.>een  the  three  ranges  lie  the  valleys  of  the  Cauca  and 
Magdalena  Rivers,  draining  into  the  Caribbean.  The  Republic  has  good  harbors 
on  both  the  ('aribbean  and  the  Pacific  and  is  thus  erpiipped  with  a  splendid  natural 
advantage  for  entry  into  international  tratle,  which  is  not  |)0.s.ses.sed  by  any  of  the 
other  large  South  .American  countries. 

Along  the  seacoa-st  the  climate  is  tropical,  for  the  Republic  lies  between  approxi¬ 
mately  12°  north  and  5°  south  of  the  Erpiator.  The  area  lying  east  of  the  Eastern 
Cordilleras  is  a  great  jungle  which  adds  little  to  the  present  juo.sjrerity  of  the  Rejuiblic, 
but  included  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena  is  a  vast  tract  of  high,  fer¬ 
tile  land  at  an  elevation  suflicient  to  cause  a  tempc'rate  -even  cool-  -climate.  Here 
in  a  healthful  oasis  high  above  the  tropical  heat  in  which  the  lower  countries  swelter, 
are  concentrated  the  {)opulation,  v  ealth,  and  immediate  resources  of  the  Republic. 
Bogota,  the  national  capital,  with  125,0(K)  inhabitants,  and  Medellin  with  90,000, 
located  in  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca  watersheds,  respectively,  are  the  centers  of  trade. 
Each  one  taps  the  country  immediately  sourrounding  it  by  lines  of  railroad,  but  neither 
has  any  direct  outlet  to  the  sea;  it  is  a  week's  journey  by  rail  and  w  ater,  requiring  six 
changes,  from  the  Caribbean  port  of  Cartagena  to  Bogota,  the  seat  of  government. 

The  Cauca  A’alley  is  iKjrhaps  the  richest  and  most  important  region  in  Colombia. 
It  is  an  almost  level  plain  covering  an  area  300  kilometers  in  length  by  30  in  width, 


OmrU'sy  of  The  Anu'rioort. 

SCENKS  IN  COLOMBIAN  CITIES. 

I'pper;  The  celebration  of  a  “fiesta”  in  the  plaza  of  a  Colomliian  city.  The  people  come  from  the  a  Ijacont  coimtry  fcr 
miles  around  and  gather  in  the  principal  square  to  sell  their  products  and  to  join  in  the  festivities.  Lower:  A  street 
scene  in  Cali.  “The  city  of  Cali  will  Wiome  an  important  commercial  center  on  accoimt  of  its  {losition  on  the  navi¬ 
gable  waters  of  the  Cauca  River  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  built  and  the  industry 
of  its  people.” 


Oourt^iy  of  The  Amorioas. 

SCEXES  l.V  THE  COLOMUIAN  IXTERIOK. 

Upper:  The  fertile  valley  of  the  t'auca.  This  valley,  accordinc  to  (leneral  Reyes,  “is  i)erhaps  the  richest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  region  in  I'olorahia.  It  is  an  almost  level  plain  covering  an  area  :500  kilometers  in  length  hy  30  in  width,  through 
which  runs  the  t'auca  River,  navigable  by  steamers  drawing  5  feet.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  and  produces  cocoa, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  Ijest  quality.”  Lower:  Transportation  difficulties  in  the 
interior.  “  Freighting  for  long  distance  on  pack  animals  or  even  on  human  backs  makes  the  cost  of  agricultural  and 
mineral  products  delivered  at  the  seaports  so  high  that  they  can  not  take  the  place  to  which  they  are  entitled  iti  the 
markets  of  the  world.  When  this  difficulty  is  removed  an  immediate  expansion  in  foreign  trade  must  surely  follow.” 
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through  which  runs  the  Cauca  Kiver,  navigable  by  steamers  drawing  5  feet.  The 
soil  is  extremely  fertile  and  produces  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane  in  large 
quantities  and  of  the  best  quality.  Beneath  the  thick,  rich  soil  may  be  found  coal, 
iron,  copper,  gold,  etc.,  an  unusual  thing  in  fertile  regions.  The  valley  is  bounded 
by  two  ranges  of  Cordilleras  attaining  heights  of  4,000  meters  above  sea  level,  and 
ranges  of  temperature  may  be  found  from  10°  C.  to  zero. 

The  many  rivers  which  descend  from  the  highlands  furnish  ample  power  for  indus¬ 
try  and  serve  to  irrigate  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  valley.  Excellent  ])asturage 
abounds,  and  sheep  and  cattle  raising  (ould  be  carried  on  on  a  large  scale. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Quindio  was  a  })rimitive  forest  and  almost  entirely  uninhaliited : 
we  remember  having  crossed  it  on  foot  in  eight  days  from  Ibague  to  Cartago.  The 
oidy  inhabited  jdaces  existing  at  the  time  were  the  small  settlement  of  Salento, 
and  the  first  buildings  at  Pereira;  Manizales  was  then  a  small  town  of  5,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  remainder  of  the  landscai)e  consisted  only  of  hill  sIoik's  and  valleys. 
Forest  lands,  majestic  and  impenetrable  on  account  of  the  exuberance  of  the  tropical 
vegetation,  extended  to  the  limits  of  the  horizon  like  an  ocean  of  verdure.  Tigers 
abounded,  and  venturesome  travelers  dared  only  traverse  these  valleys  in  caravans 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  attack  by  these  hungry  beasts  and  highway  robbers. 
To-day  this  same  Manizales  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  jmisperous  cities  in  t'olom- 
bia;  it  contains  40,000  iidiabitants  and  is  laid  out  on  an  artificial  plateau  with  many 
beautiful  buildings 

Other  important  cities  have  grown  uj),  many  of  them  with  more  than  20,(K)0  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  the  whole  valley  is  estimated  to  su])j)ort  more  than  2(K).(K)0  jieople.  In 
])lace  of  the  vast  forests  there  are  now  broad  coffee  ])lantations  and  pasture  fields 
dotted  with  large  numbers  of  cattle. 

The  Cauca  Valley  boasts  all  the  climates  and  products  of  the  Temperate  and  Torrid 
Zones,  and  when  the  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  projected,  has  become  a  reality,  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  this  .section  will  spring  into  new  life,  and  these  “hacien¬ 
das”  will  be  transformed  into  the  centers  of  wealth.  The  city  of  Cali  will  become  an 
important  commercial  center  on  account  of  its  position  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Cauca  River  as  well  as  oti  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  built,  and 
tlie  industry  of  its  people. 

It  is  hard  to  i)icture  the  future  of  this  land  when  linked  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  the  steel  arms  of  the  rails,  for  even  with  such  handicaps  as  have  existed  up  to  the 
))resent,  the  commerce  of  the  country  amounted  to  $49,419,522  in  1915  and  showwl 
a  favorable  balance  of  exports  over  imports  of  $13,738,822.  Of  this  total  trade 
$31,300,000  was  with  the  United  States,  and  this  portion  alone  resultetl  in  a  balance 
favorable  to  Colombia  of  $12,700,000.  In  other  w'ords,  the  Unite*.!  States  consumes 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  her  exports,  but  supplies  only  52  per  cent  of  her  imports;  clearly 
we  have  a  market  there  for  your  gowls.  Coffee  reitre.sents  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
Colombia’s  export  trade,  and  her  contribution  to  the  world’s  supply  ranks  second 
only  to  that  of  Brazil.  Next  in  order  of  importance  are  precious  metals,  and  in  the 
pnxluction  of  platinum  Colombia  again  ranks  second,  this  time  to  Russia.  Hides, 
fruits.  Panama  hats,  tobacco,  vegetable  ivory,  and  rubber  are  other  items  of  import¬ 
ance  in  the  varied  list  of  exports. 

There  are  many  other  products  of  this  favored  land  which  are  not  yet  protluct'd  in 
exportable  quantities,  but  which  may  some  day  form  the  basis  of  important  indus¬ 
tries.  Coal  of  excellent  quality  exists  in  large  deposits  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic, 
and  will  tend  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  operating  railroads  and  of  carrying  on  many 
forms  of  manufacture.  Salt  and  emerald  mines  are  Government  monopolies,  and  the 
former  especially  are  a  valuable  souix-e  of  revenue.  Agriculture  is  developed  only 
in  a  small  section  up  to  the  present  time,  but  the  area  under  cultivation  yields  a 
good  return  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  in  vegetables,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.,  and 
furnishes  nearly  all  the  country  requires  of  these  staples.  The  cattle  industry  is  as 
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CDurt^'Hy  of  Tho  Amorims. 

S<'f:XES  ox  TIIK  MAGI)AI.P:XA  RIVKK,  (  olombia. 

Uppor:  A  river  steamer,  built  in  tne  Vnited  States,  whieh  plies  between  the  ports  of  the  Magdalena. 
Such  vessels  furnish  the  chief  means  of  transportation  for  passi'ngers  and  freight  from  the  interior  of 
Colombia  to  the  sea.  I.ower:  A  picturesque  view  on  the  Magdalena,  showing  the  palms  and  trojncal 
vegetation  growing  on  its  banks. 
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yol  ill  its  infancy,  but,  by  recent  governniental  regulations,  it  is  safe  to  assume 

that  it  will  have  a  rapid  growth  in  the  next  few  years,  and  that  the  great  tracts  of 
available  grazing  ground  will  be  made  to  yield  gocKl  profits. 

The  crying  need  is  for  transportation  facilities.  The  establishment  of  foreign  bank 
has  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  place  Colombia’s  trade  on  a  sound  basis,  but  it  is  still 
held  down  by  the  abnormal  costs  of  transportation  from  most  points  in  the  interior. 

A  mere  700  miles  of  railroad  serve  a  jioiiulation  of  about  people,  and  the 

richest  sections  of  the  country  are  jiractically  isolated  from  the  seacoast.  Creighting 
for  long  distance  on  pack  animals  or  even  on  human  backs  makes  the  co.st  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  mineral  jiroducts  delivered  at  the  seaports  so  high  that  tlu*y  can  not  take 
the  jilace  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  this  ditliculty 
is  removed  an  immediate  expansion  in  foreign  trade  must  surely  follow,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  benefits  which  may  be  expected  from  the  conservative  linancial  policy  adojited 
by  the  Colombian  (iovernment. 

riie  past  17  years  of  peace  and  jiolitical  stability  have  been  employed  in  jiutting 
the  credit  of  the  country  upon  a  sound  basis,  and  the  achievements  of  national  depart¬ 
mental  and  municipal  governments  dest'rve  high  praise.  Ijong  past  revolutions  left 
the  nation  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  an  inflated  currency,  and  an  unenviable 
linancial  record,  but  to-day  the  total  debt  of  the  Cederal  (iovernment  is  only 
.'?25,000,000,  for  over  17  years  interest  and  amortization  have  lK“en  promptly  jjaid, 
the  currency  is  on  a  firm  liasis,  and  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  follow  the  lead 
of  many  Latin  American  llepublics  in  declaring  a  moratorium  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Kurope.  I’rior  to  the  European  war  Colombia  had  received  practically 
all  her  financial  a.ssistance  from  England,  Erance,  and  Germany.  The  amount  of 
North  American  ca[)ital  invested  in  Colombia  was  almost  negligible,  and,  as  scarcely 
any  of  it  was  jilaced  in  the  interior  of  the  cotintry,  its  economic  effect  was  entirely  so. 
.\t  that  time  Eurojiean  bankers  had  carried  on  negotiations  looking  to  a  development 
])rogram  which  imunised  to  equip  Colombia  for  a  high  place  among  her  neighbors; 
railroads  were  jilanned,  harbor  improvements  were  laid  out,  industrial  enterprises 
w(>ro  jirojected,  and  municipal  improvements  were  under  consideration  in  several 
cities.  The  ujiheavel  in  Europe  }>ut  an  end  to  these  plans,  however,  and  to-day 
Colombia  offers  her  opportunities  to  North  American  investors.  They  have  made  no 
(Mitry  into  this  field  up  to  the  present,  but  when  the  linancial  markets  no  longer 
offer  securities  of  the  great  belligerent  countries  on  the  unheard  of  terms  which  they 
are  now  forced  to  grant,  Colombia’s  opportunities  will  surely  receive  recognition. 
With  an  ojiening  uj)  of  a  North  American  credit,  practically  all  of  her  commerce  will 
be  directed  to  the  markets  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  a  profitable  trade  will  be  e.stab- 
lished. 

Up  the  Orinoco  to  the  Land  of  the  Maquitares,  by  Loo  E.  Miller,  in 
the  April,  1917,  number  of  The  Geographietil  Review,  describes  the 
several  stages  of  the  author’s  journey  to  tlie  land  of  tlie  Matjuitare 
Indians  wlio  inliabit  the  section  of  southeastern  \'enezu(da  lying 
between  tlie  Ventuari  River  on  tlie  nortli  and  tlie  headwaters  of  the 
Orinoco  on  the  south.  The  following  excerjits  from  Mr.  Miller’s 
story  will  give  an  idea  of  the  difliculties  encountered  in  navigating 
the  upjier  reaches  of  the  Orinoco  and  incidentally  throw  some  light 
ujion  the  lack  of  development  of  this  jiart  of  Venezuela,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  natural  resources  in  regard  to  fertility  of  soil  and  pastoral 
])ossibilities: 

It  seemed  as  if  the  declining  sun  had  set  the  quivering  world  aflame;  all  day  long 
the  Delta,  well  remembered  but  unbeloved  by  voyagers  on  the  Master  River,  had 


Courtesy  of  The  GeoKraphioa!  Review. 

SCENES  ON  THE  ORINOCO  RIVER. 

Upper:  Site  of  the  former  village  of  Vagre,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Miller’s  account,  were  found  the  remains  of 
two  palm-leaf  huts,  long  since  fallen  down  and  overgrown  with  vegetation,  while  in  the  small  clearing  a  few 
cotton  stalks,  beans,  pawpaws,  and  castor-bean  bushes  still  struggled  for  existence  with  the  invading  hosts  of 
creepers  and  second-growth  sprouts.  Lower;  End  of  the  portage  around  the  Guajibo  Rapids  on  the  middle 
Orinoco.  Near  this  point  a  great  horseshoe-shaped  ledge  of  rock  extends  across  practically  the  entire  river, 
and  over  this  the  water  rushes  at  great  speed,  while  below  is  a  series  of  scattered  rocks  extending  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  forming  a  raging,  roaring  gorge. 
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sfriig:Kled  on  aeainst  the  yellow  flood  toward  her  goal  240  miles  above  the  Gulf  of 
Paria.  Not  a  ripple  stirred  the  placid  water,  which  seemed  like  molten  glass;  and 
no  breeze  stirred  the  heavy,  dark  vegetation  that  lined  the  river’s  bank.  It  had 
been  one  of  those  days  which  only  the  traveler  to  tropic  lands  can  adequately  pic¬ 
ture;  when  all  the  earth  silently  droops  in  an  unrelenting  heat  and  glare  and  eagerlv 
awaits  the  coming  of  night,  which  alone  can  bring  relief. 

As  the  sun  dipped  into  the  forest,  and  only  a  faint  pink  and  violet  glow  lit  up  the 
banks  of  vapors  hanging  low  in  the  west,  the  night  wind  from  the  ocean  sprang  up; 
soon  a  choppy  sea  was  raging,  and,  as  each  white-ca])ped  wave  struck  her  wooden 
sides  wdth  a  muffled  boom,  the  fragile,  top-heavy  steamer  shuddered  and  threatened 
to  capsize.  Morning,  however,  found  her  still  intact,  and  not  long  after  we  reached 
the  high  sandy  bank  on  which  stands  Ciudad  Bolivar. 

The  first  wdiite  man  to  ascend  the  Orinoco  was  Ordaz,  who  in  1531-32  went  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Meta;  and  after  him  came  the  usual  bands  of  treasure 
seekers  in  quest  of  El  Dorado,  but  instead  of  wonderful  golden  cities  they  found 
yawning  graves  in  a  hostile  wilderness.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  founded  missions  as  far  as  Esmeralda;  these  have  long  since  van¬ 
ished.  In  1800  Humboldt  made  his  memorable  voyage  to  the  Cassiquiare,  and  a 
number  of  other  scientific  expeditions  followed  in  his  wake  at  irregular  intervals. 
For  all  the  work  of  the  explorers  both  early  and  late  it  is  remarkable  that  even  to 
this  day  the  actual  sources  of  the  Orinoco  have  not  been  discovered. 

To  trace  this  huge  artery  to  its  ver>'  beginning,  supposedly  somewhere  in  the 
Serrania  de  Parima  on  the  Brazilian  frontier,  was  not  the  object  of  our  expedition. 
Accompanied  b>  Mr.  h'rancis  X.  Iglseder,  of  New  York,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  I  started  in  the  fall  of  1012  on  a  zoological 
reconnaissance  to  the  regions  north  of  the  inaccurately  mapped  Rio  Cunucunuma, 
more  particularly  Mount  Duida,  thought  by  many  to  be  the  locality  described  in  a 
widely  read  book  entitled  “The  Lost  World.”  Of  this  country,  the  people,  and  the 
animal  life  inhabiting  its  virgin  wilds  very  little  was  knowm. 

Ciudad  Bolivar,  formerly  called  Angostura,  meaning  “narrows,”  on  account  of 
the  narrowing  of  the  Orinoco  at  this  point  to  the  width  oi  half  a  mile,  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Guiana;  it  is  the 
largest  and  the  only  city  of  importance  on  the  river.  The  red-tiled  roofs  and  white¬ 
washed  walls  of  the  houses  can  be  seen  from  afar.  On  landing,  one  is  confronted  by 
a  strange  medley  of  low,  thick-walled  edifices,  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  swarthy 
people.  Practically  all  of  the  wdndows  are  heavdly  barred,  a  custom  common  in 
many  parts  of  South  America,  and  retained  from  the  time  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

On  December  16  word  reached  us  that  the  boat  was  ready.  We  had  spent  the 
intervening  days  adding  to  the  stock  of  provdsions  brought  from  New  York,  and  it 
might  be  added  that  the  shops  of  Ciudad  Bolivar  are  well  filled  with  a  special  assort¬ 
ment  of  foodstuffs  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Hilo  de  Oro  (Thread  of  Gold),  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  sloop  impatiently 
bobbing  near  the  bank,  was  a  boat  capable  of  carrying  150  quintales  and  was  under  the 
command  of  one  Pedro  Solano;  her  crew  consisted  of  four  men  and  the  captain’s  wife, 
whose  position  was  that  of  cook.  Properly  to  load  the  equipment  and  provisions 
required  half  a  day,  and,  with  the  springing  up  of  the  evening  wind,  we  hoisted  sail 
and,  skirting  the  towering  rocks  protruding  from  the  center  of  the  river,  glided  easily 
to  the  other  side.  *  *  * 

Fortunately  the  wind  was  favorable  and  continued  to  blow  intermittently  all  day 
long;  by  10  o’clock  at  night  we  had  covered  about  30  miles  and  cast  anchor  at  a  point 
called  Boca  la  Brea.  The  width  of  the  river  averaged  about  li  miles,  and  the  entire 
hed  is  strewn  with  huge  bowlders,  rendering  navigation  at  night  impossible. 

Next  day  a  favorable  wind  did  not  reach  us  until  late  in  the  morning,  and  we  had 
our  first  glimpse  of  wild  life.  The  crew,  a  piratical-appearing  band  with  unshaven 


VIEWS  OX  THE  MIDDI.E  OKIXOCO. 

I'pper:  A  granite  outlier  of  the  liighlands  near  t'aicara.  the  second  largest  town  on  the  Orinoco  Hivcr,  situated 
about  a  hundred  miles  above  the  place  where  the  t'auca  flows  into  the  ( irinoco.  bower:  A  tropical  rubl)er 
collector’s  camp  on  the  middle  Orinoco.  Note  the  large  rubl)er  pellets,  or  balls,  formed  by  the  coagulation  of 
successive  layers  of  the  late.x  of  the  rublier  trees  on  the  hori/.onlal  poles  supported  by  forked  stakes. 
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facas,  Avoarinfi  short  breeches  only,  and  red  and  blue  handkerchiefs  around  their 
heads,  landed  a  number  of  large  striped  catlish;  but  their  tackle  was  too  light,  and 
others  of  greater  weight  broke  the  lines  and  escapi'd.  Xuml)ers  of  caimans,  or  croco¬ 
diles,  floated  lazily  downstream  with  only  their  eyes  and  saw-like  tails  showing  above 
water;  and  a  school  of  freshwater  porpoises  jumped  and  raced  around  the  boat. 

On  the  days  that  followed  the  wind  either  died  down  entirely  or  blew  with  terrific 
violence,  so  that  slow  progre.ss  was  made.  The  ch uhnmis,  or  squalls,  not  uncommon  on 
tropical  rivers,  appear  suddenly  and  without  warning;  a  faint,  funnel-shaped  mass 
appears  on  the  horizon,  followed  by  a  low  bank  of  blai  k  clouds,  and  fitful  little  sand 
sjiouts  spring  into  existence  on  the  vast  plaiias.  There  is  never  time  to  seek  the  lee¬ 
ward  bank,  and  not  a  minute  is  lost  in  lowering  .sails  and  placing  every  available  object 
below  to  prevent  its  being  washed  ovi-rboard.  While  CajU.  Solano  shouted  hoarse 
orders  and  the  crew  worked  like  mad,  we  donned  our  oilskins  and  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  storm.  To  go  down  into  the  hatch  was  imjw.ssible,  both  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  .space  and  the  stilling  heat.  The  wait  was  never  very  long.  With  a  roar  the  hurri¬ 
cane  burst  upon  the  quiet  river,  and  in  a  few  miiuites  everything  was  obliterated  in  the 
dense  fog  and  wall  of  falling  water.  The  wind  tore  through  the  rigging  with  agonized 
wails,  and  angry  white-capi'cd  waves  .sprang  suddenly  into  existence,  sweei)ing  over 
the  boat  and  dashing  it  about  like  a  cork  in  a  mill  race.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  btit 
wait  until  the  .storm  sub.sides  and  hope  that  no  obstructing  bowlder,  or  the  bank,  will 
put  an  end  to  the  madly  careening  craft  in  the  .semi-darkne.ss.  This  may  last  from 
15  minutes  to  an  hour;  then  the  wind  dies  down,  the  rain  cea.ses,  and  the  fog  lifts. 
A  changed  river  pre.sents  it.self.  Huge  waves,  capped  with  foam,  da.sh  and  tear  at  the 
high  crumbling  banks,  undermining  them  so  that  large  .sect  ions  tumble  into  the  water, 
carrying  with  them  tall  trees  and  massed  vegetation.  The  agitat<‘d  surface  is  littered 
with  debris,  which  bears  good  evidence  of  the  violence  of  the  storm. 

.\fter  this  there  followed  .several  days  of  calm;  then>  was  not  enough  wind  to  till 
the  .sails,  and  all  the  “whistling  for  a  breeze”  of  th(>  sailors  did  exactly  as  much  good 
as  one  would  exp(“ct  it  to.  Finally,  in  desperation,  a  long  ro])e  was  tied  to  the  mast, 
and  two  men,  going  ahead  in  a  canoe,  made  the  other  end  fast  to  a  tret*  a  few  hundre<l 
feet  ahead.  The  remaining  members  of  the  crew  then  hauled  on  the  rojie,  slowly 
dragging  the  boat  forward.  Progn'ss  was  slow,  of  course,  but  on  December  22  we 
r(‘ached  the  Puerta  did  Inficrno,  the  best  possible  name  for  the  narrow,  nx'ky  gorge 
through  which  the  river  rushes  rnth  uncontrolled  fury.  A  large  mass  of  granite 
covered  with  low  vegidation  divides  the  river  into  two  narrow  channels,  one  of  them 
.so  protected  by  high,  rocky  banks  that  no  wind  ever  reaches  the  water,  ami  it  con- 
seiitiently  bt'comes  impos.sible  for  boats  to  sail  ti])  the  pa.ssage.  The  other  is  a  narrow, 
rock-.strewn  gorge  down  which  the  water  tluinders  in  a  series  of  ca.scades.  ( )n  the  right 
bank,  perched  hieh  on  the  rocks,  are  a  few  mud  houses  called  Ptiebla  de  las  Piedras. 
We  spent  the  gnuiter  part  of  the  day  waiting  for  Mind  and  then  made  straight  for  the 
seething  passage.  I-'orttinately  our  pilot  M'as  a  good  one;  his  method  M'as  to  st(*er 
ilirecHy  for  some  great  boM'Mer,  beloM'  M'hich  the  M-aler  M'as  quiet,  and,  ju.st  as  the 
shi))  seemed  abotit  to  .strike,  he  sM'ung  the  tiller,  and  the  boat  painfully  no.sed  her  M-ay 
u]>  the  cataract  that  da.shed  do'wn  the  .sides  of  the  rock.  If  the  breeze  slackmii'd  for 
a  moment,  tlie  shi]>  drifted  back  'with  the  strong  cttrrent,  'vhich  M'as  extremely  dan- 
geroits,  as  there  Mas  no  M-ay  of  regulating  her  course;  bitt  ahvays,  ju.st  in  the  nick  of 
time,  the  .sails  filled,  and  after  an  hour’s  struggle  M'e  left  the  rapids  and  sailed  into 
the  (]uiet  M'aters  above. 

Not  far  above  the  Infierno  is  the  village  of  Mapire,  a  ireat  collection  t)f  perhaps  50 
hottses  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river.  Back  of  the  toM'n  are  vast  llanos,  or 
gra.ssy  plains,  M'hich  are  capable  of  su])])orting  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  (hr  the 
oppo.site  .side  of  the  river,  and  some  little  distance  u]),  is  the  mouth  of  the  Caura,  at 
one  time  believ(>d  to  be  the  home  of  a  tribe  of  lu'adless  people;  but  the  old  sujtersti- 
tution  has  been  overthroM'u,  and  during  the  first  month  of  each  year  many  adventurotts 
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]iarti»*s  ascoml  Iho  rivor  for  a  considorahlo  (Hstanco  in  search  of  th(‘  firrrapia,  or  tonka 
liean.  The  tree  {Dipteryx  odorata)  upon  which  the  fruit  grows  resfuuhles  a  mango, 
with  s])rea<ling  l)ranches  and  deep,  dense  leaves.  The  fruit  is  also  very  similar  to  the 
mango,  of  a  greenish  color,  with  tough,  fibrous  flesh  and  a  large  seed.  While  the  fruit 
is  still  unrijH-  great  (piantities  of  it  are  destroyed  by  macaws  and  parrots,  which  take 
a  l)ite  or  two  then  droj)  the  rest  on  the  grotind.  When  rijx*  the  fruit  falls,  and  then 
it  is  gathered  into  hea])s  and  dried;  the  s<‘eds  are  later  cracked  ojhui  and  the  strong- 
siiudling  kernel  is  extracted,  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  sent  to  Ciudad  llolivar, 
where  it  is  treated  in  casks  of  rum  and  then  exjrorted.  It  is  used  in  making  perfumes 
ami  for  flavoring  extracts. 

The  water  of  the  Caura  is  of  a  clear,  dark-red  color,  and,  for  a  great  distance  after 
entering  the  Orinoco,  the  two  waters  flow  side  by  side  wifhout  mingling  to  a  perce])t- 
ible  degree.  The  Orinoco  widens  into  a  majestic  stream  above  this  j)oint,  and  we 
estimated  that  the  distance  from  bank  to  bank  must  in  some  places  be  from  3  to  5 
miles;  also  vast  sand  banks  stretch  along  both  sides  for  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

Some  hundred  miles  farther  upstream  lies  Caicara.  the  only  town  of  importance 
on  the  Orinoco  be.sides  Ciudad  Bolivar.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  consisted  of  about 
lot)  houses;  but  on  account  of  a  rubber  and  serrnpia  boom  on  the  Cuchivero  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  leaving  for  the  latter  place.  The  next  day  we  ])assed  the  moiith 
of  the  Apure  and,  just  beyond,  the  mouth  of  the  .\richuma.  A  great,  low.  sandy  island 
ri.ses  out  of  the  center  of  the  Orinoco  at  this  jioint.  on  which  thousands  of  tern,  skim¬ 
mers,  gulls,  and  other  waterfowl  were  api)arently  nesting.  All  day  long,  and  even 
at  night,  the  air  was  filled  with  darting,  screaming  birds  that  made  such  a  terrific 
din  thaf  it  was  impossible  to  sleej).  High  waves  ])revented  our  landing  on  the 
island,  but  the  natives  visit  it  regularly,  taking  away  cargoes  of  eggs;  for  this  reason 
the  island  has  been  named  Playa  de  .Manteca. 

******* 

The  nights  were  usually  spent  aboard  shij).  If  there  was  no  wind  it  was  safe  to 
lie  >ip  to  .some  tree:  or  if  darkne.ss  overtook  us  near  a  pltiya  the  anchor  was  carried 
asliore  and  buried  in  the  sand.  While  the  cook  prepared  supper  on  the  brazier  or 
over  a  fire  fmilt  on  the  bank,  hammocks  were  strung  in  the  rigging,  and  then  we 
fished  until  time  to  retire. 

Pish  were  always  abundant  and  of  many  varieties.  One  kind  that  was  takcm 
l're(|uently  and  that  was  excellent  eating  was  a  catfish,  weighing  up  to  28  pounds,  of  a 
deep  browni.sh  color  with  wavy  bluish  gray  lines  running  along  its  sides,  called  rayrr 
lifpr.  .Vnother  s])ecies  of  catfish,  frecpiently  of  a  weight  of  75  ])ounds  or  more  and  of 
a  deep  slate  color,  was  not  uncommon.  There  was  also  a  third  kind,  aliouf  18  inches 
long,  with  a  large,  narrow  head  and  "feelers”  as  long  as  the  body;  it  was  always 
sun*  to  be  among  the  catch.  But  neither  of  the  two  last  named  was  ever  eaten,  as  the 
flesh  was  said  to  be  ])oisonous.  The  crew  was  always  careful  to  clean  all  fish  imme- 
diafcdy  and  place  them  under  cover;  if  left  exposed  to  the  moonlight  overnight  they 
were  unfit  for  food. 

The  hoarse  cough  of  jaguars  was  heard  almost  nightly;  it  was  the  season  when 
great  numbers  of  turtles  left  the  river  at  nightfall  to  dejiosit  their  eggs  in  the  .sand 
lianks.  and  the  jaguars  left  the  forest  at  dark  to  dig  up  and  feed  on  these  eggs.  One 
night,  just  as  the  boat  had  drawn  uj)  to  the  high,  sandy  bank  jireparatory  to  tying 
u|).  one  of  the  huge  cats  was  discovered  sitting  10  feet  above  us  (juietly  surveying 
the  scene  on  deck.  There  was  a  rush  for  the  guns,  but  when  they  were  secured  the 
jaguar  had  di.sappeared.  .\  clear  sweep  of  sand  with  a  low  bu.sh  here  and  there 
stretched  back  a  mile  from  the  river  to  the  heavy  forest,  and  in  the  brilliant  moon¬ 
light  it  was  ea.sy  to  trace  the  animal’s  tracks  as  it  started  toward  cover.  Several  times 
its  shadowy  form  was  visible,  slinking  from  one  bush  to  another  a  few  rods  away,  but 
always  out  of  range;  after  half  an  hour  the  tracks  were  lost  in  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
We  returned  to  the  ship. 
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VIEWS  ALONG  THE  ORINOCO. 


pper;  A  view  of  Ihe  Orinoco  above  the  Atiires  Kaj)ids.  showing  the  savanna  vegetation.  Lower:  scene  in 
Maiitnres.  a  town  on  the  Uio  Tiii)aroal>ont  half  a  mile  above  the  jilace  wtiere  tlie  river  Hows  into  I  lie  ( irinoeo. 
In  tne  background  may  lie  .seen  a  chimp  of  sirrapin  trees,  whose  fruit  is  the  tomjua  bean  used  in  making  |«‘r- 
fiimes  and  extracts. 
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'I'Ik'  narrativi*  is  contiiiiK'd  in  this  luannor  until  tlu*  ('iitirc  jonini'v 
has  htH'ii  covcnal  and  tlu'lparty  finally  roaclu'd  Kornando  do  Alahajxt, 
tlio  last  sottloinont  on  tho  Orinoco,  which  suhscqucntly  served  as 
tlicir  base  from  which  they  made  their  way  to  the  unexplored  re<;ions 
about  Mount  Duida.  Tlie  results  of  these  explorations  are  to  he 
<;iven  in  future  articles  in  The  Oeoj'raphic  Keview. 

Sale  of  the  Famous  Alvarado  Collection.  In  the  current  number 
of  th('  Spanish  edition  ol  the  Bulletin  is  a  hriel  account  of  the  sale 
at  auction  of  this  famou.>  collection  of  antiipiities  that  for  over  d(H) 
years  has  been  the  jiroperty  of  a  distinjtnished  family  of  Ecuador. 
'Phe  account  embodies  a  cordei  sed  historical  sketch  of  the  collection 
without  dealivf'  with  the  interestir<;  objects  in  detail.  A  few  of  tlu' 
most  valuable  and  interestii  "  of  the  relics  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
lianvinj?  illustratioi  s.  The  kh'{flish  version  of  the  account  is  as 
follows; 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  archa'ological  collec¬ 
tions  that  has  ever  come  to  the  Enited  States  was  recently  sold  at 
public  auction  at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  New  York.  To  those  in¬ 
terested  in  American  antiquities^ — taking  the  word  “American”  in 
its  broad  sense  to  include  all  the  Americas — it  must  be  a  matter  of 
rc'gret  that  this  collection  could  not  have  been  kept  together  by  beii'g 
purchased  in  its  entirety  by  one  of  the  museums  or  educational 
institutions  of  the  country.  As  it  is,  the  collection  was  divided  into 
numerous  small  lots,  which  were  purchased  by  various  collectors, 
some  ])erha])s  for  institutions. 

The  Alvarado  collection  was  the*  fruit  of  over  .400  A’ears  of  ])ati('nt 
and  ])ersistent  work  on  the  part  of  succeeding  generations  of  the 
Alvarado  family.  Among  the  followers  of  Pizarro  were  five  memlx'rs 
of  this  celebrated  family,  and  when  Benalcazar  was  sent  with  om* 
division  of  the  Spanish  forees  to  conquer  the  ancient  city  of  Quito 
IIk'  Alvarados  went  with  him.  From  that  time  to  the  present  they 
and  tlu'ir  descendants  have  ])layed  inqxirtant  ])arts  in  the  history 
of  Ecuador.  J)ou  Pedro  Alvarado  was  one  of  the  original  five  and 
was  the  one  who  started  the  celebrated  collection  which,  descending 
from  father  to  son  through  the  intervening  generations,  finally  came 
into  the  possession  of  Senor  Don  Je.sxis  Alvarado,  the  scholarly  anti- 
(piaryand  direct  descendant,  who  made  numerous  valuable  additions 
to  its  treasures.  It  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  recent  Pai’ama  Exjiosition  and  was  finally  consigned  to  the 
An  demon  Galleries  (Tnc.  )  for  ])uhlic  sale. 

The  collection  included  jiotterv  of  the  Inca  and  pre-Inca  periods, 
utensils,  omaments,  crucifixes,  tabernacles,  wrought-iron  locks,  in¬ 
laid  coffers,  remarkable  sculptures,  the  beautifid  Ming  jar — one  ol 
those  in  which  it  is  said  the  first  wheat  was  introduced  into  Ecuador — 
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THK  I'KKLATK’S  AUMrirAIH,  ALVAHAIM)  ('()M.K(  TIoN. 

This  ornaie  and  iK'autifiilly  carved  chair  wiis  made  in  Quito  early  in  I  lie  eicliteentli 
^•enlu^y  and  pn'sentod  iiy  the  monks  of  I  he  Monasterio  del  Carmen  to  l<isho|)  I’aredes, 
of  (juiio.  The  hack  is  carved  with  shell  and  leaf  scrolls  holdinp  in  ttie  center  an 
escutcheon  on  which  ajiiiears  a  foliated  cross  which  is  elonpaled  into  two  curves  at 
the  base  while  three  while  stars  are  shown  in  the  fields.  The  flat  arms  are  supported 
tiy  eujiid,  fruit,  and  leaf  terminals,  gilded  and  part  in  lac<iuer.  Uolh  seat  and  arms 
arc  upholstered. 
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THE  FAMOl'S  MING  JAR  IN  THE  ALVARADO  COLLECTION. 

One  of  the  jars  in  which  the  first  wheat  was  brought  from  Spain  to  Ecuador  late  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Tlie  wheat  was  planted  in  the  plaza  facing  the  Convent  of  San  Franei.sio 
and  the  jar  was  treasured  in  the  convent  until  it  was  added  to  tlic  Alvarado  eolleetion. 
The  decorations  of  the  jar  consist  of  eight  spear-shaped  panels  occupied  by  growing  flowering 
plants,  at  the  foot  a  series  of  small  spar-shaj^d  panels  with  ehrysanthemums  in  reserve 
decorated  in  superb  cobalt  blue.  The  body  is  covered  with  the  original  bamboo  lattice 
with  carrying  handle  attached.  The  iron  cover  is  hinged  to  a  reinforcing  collar,  and  is 
engraved  with  quaint  figures  of  animals.  Tlie  height  of  the  jar  is  19i  inches. 


*  'ourtfKy  of  'rill*  Atidt'rKon  Clallcrios,  New  V(frk. 

SI'K(  IMEXS  OF  WUOr(;HT-IKo\  LOCKS  AND  HASl'S  IN'  ALVAUADO 
COLLKf  TION. 

The  eolliH  tion  eontained  quite  a  luimiKT  of  lliese  elaborately  tlesinned  locks  anil  hasps. 
The  circular  lock  shown  in  the  illustration  has  a  iliameter  of  s  inches,  the  hasp  lieint; 
aliont  14  inches  lonp;  the  one  shown  to  the  ritthi  has  a  wiiitli  of  fi  inches,  the  hasp  tn'int; 
over  IS  inches  Ion):,  The  one  to  the  left  was  inaiie  in  (.Jnito  in  tlie  si  \tcctilh  century,  the 
one  to  the  rik'hl  in  the  scvcntiH-nth  cetiinry. 


<'..urU»v  III  Thi'  AiMUrsimCalli-rifs.  N.-w  York. 

A  VAM'AHLK  KKLIC  IN  THK  AIA’AUADO  CULLliCTlON. 

One  of  lilt'  choicf  piiTos  in  the  colloiiion  was  this  iH'autifiil  triptych,  painted  by  J.Bcnal- 
I  lizar  l.ile  in  the  eighteenth  centiirv  for  Uishop  I’an'des,  who’ used  it  wliile  fiisliop  o( 
tpiilo.  Tlie  center  panel  is  jiainteii  in  oils,  showint:  ( lirist  crucified  and  seven  sfiajH’d 
medallions  framed  in  Venetian  (tlass  with  subjects  illustratint;  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
while  at  the  fiase  is  a  iiaintint!  representing  the  bisliop  at  iirayer.  The  left  and  right 
wings  are  ornamented  at  tlie  top  and  tiottom  with  picturi's  rcjin-simting  the  four  patron 
saints  of  the  tiishop  and  two  central  medallions.  The  background  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  is  of  black  huapier  finely  decorated  in  flower  sprays  in  colors.  The  triptych  is 
t.!  inches  high  and  wlien  ojicn  has  a  widtti  of inches. 
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Left:  (dill  of  miiil  miidp  in  the  sixteenth  eentnry  for  the  Connt  I.orenzo  ile  Aldana,  one  of  the  Spanish  eonipiistailores  ami  eoinpiinion  in  arms  of  llic  famous  Franeiseo  I’izarro. 
I’resenleii  to  Don  I’edro  Alvarado  fiy  the  Count  upon  leavint;  the  New  World  for  Spain.  Itichl:  Male  en|)  presente  1  to  the  t:real  lilieralor,  Simon  Ifolivar,  in  1S22,  when 
Keiiailorean  freedom  from  Spain  was  estalilished.  Theeiii>is  made  of  a  eoconnt  shell  earved  in  low  relief,  with  a  elose-rniini;  .silver  lininc,  moimte  l  with  a  .silver  rim  on 
whieh  reclines  the  lion  of  Eentulor,  altaeheil  to  whieh  is  a  chain  with  snap  to  fasten  to  the  hell.  The  carving  on  the  shell  represents  (leneral  Holivar  on  his  war  horse, 
waving  his  thanks  to  the  people  of  (piito,  and  riding  triiimphimtly  over  the  deposed  Spanish  viceroy:  flanking  him  are  the  figiires  representing  his  two  famous  generals, 
Sucre  and  Cordova,  while  hovering  atiove  him  is  the  angel  annoiinciiig  his  victory  amt  lioltuiig  a  laldet  liearing  the  jiiscriptiuii  '*  hilwriad.*' 
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inaiiy  fine  rugs  of  ancient  weaving,  and  various  valuai)le  historical 
relics. 

It  is  said  that  the  gathci’ing  of  the  collection  began  when  the 
lanious  Spanish  soldier,  Lorenzo  de  Aldana,  presented  his  coat  t>f 
mail  to  Don  Pedro  Alvarado  just  before  leaving  Quito  to  return  tt) 
Spain.  From  that  time  on  the  succeeding  generations  of  the  family 
lost  no  opportunity  to  add  rare  and  beautiful  works  of  Ecuadorian 
art  to  this  family  treasure. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  coloiual  period  the  churches  and  monas- 
teri(‘s  of  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  fostereil  aid  (mi- 
couraged  the  prmluction  of  paintings,  sculptures,  liiu'  metal  work, 
wooil  carving,  and  all  kinds  of  artistic  work  gei  erally.  Alany  of 
the  priests  and  monks  were  men  of  great  talent  aid  some*  wen* 
highly  skilled  in  the  tine  arts.  Many  of  tlie  finest  churches  and 
cathedrals  that  are  to  he  found  in  the  Latin  American  Kepuhlics 
to-day  owe  their  heautifully  carved  and  decorated  interiors  to  these* 
artists  of  colonial  days.  Some  of  the  finest  ol  the  crucifixes  and 
other  objects  in  the  Alvarado  collection  were  of  this  period,  whih* 
other  objects  of  perhaps  greater  interest  to  the  arcluvologist  were 
the  handiwork  of  pre-Inca  and  Inca  workmen.  It  is  relics  such  as 
these  that  shed  the  greatest  light  on  the  artistic  develojmu'i  t  and 
intellectual  status  of  the  aborigines  of  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  Alvarado  collection  was  esjiecially  rich  in  this 
feature. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Anderson  Galleries  the  Ik  leetin  is 
enabled  to  reproduce  a  few  photographs  of  some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  objects  in  the  collection.  Some  of  the  historical  relics,  for 
instance  the  coat  of  mail  of  Aldana,  brought  very  fair  prices.-  'I'he 
total  receipts  of  the  sale  are  said  to  have  been  about  $12, ()()(). 
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TWKXTIKTII  INTEHNATIOXAL  COXCHKSS  OK  AM  EUU'AXISTS. 

AiinounconuMit  has  ivceiitly  n'ceivial  from  Brazil  that  tlu* 

plans  an*  hcing  rapidly  completod  for  tho  Twontioth  Intcniiational 
('onj^ross  of  Americanists  which  will  meet  in  Rio  de  daneiro  in  11) IS. 
ruder  tin*  able  direction  of  Dr.  Antonio  (’arlos  Simocais  da  Silva, 
of  tlie  Simoens  da  Silva  Mns(‘um  at  Rio,  a  (•om|)reli(Misiv(*  program 
is  being  d(‘veloped  and  before  long  it  is  (‘\p(‘eted  that  full  details 
will  h(‘  available*  for  publication. 


.lOl  KXAL  OF  L.VTIX  A.MKKK’AX  HI-STOUV. 

Stud(*nts  of  history  will  learn  with  interest  of  the  plan  foi-  tin* 
foundation  of  a  dournal  of  Latin  American  History  which  has  hc'cn 
receiving  much  encouragement  and  which  ])romises  to  l)(*come  an 
established  fact.  The  publication  of  such  a  periodical  has  hee'U  und(*r 
consideratie*n  for  some  time  among  the  members  of  the  Aim*riean 
Historical  Association  who  are  interested  in  Latin  America.  At  tlu* 
annual  meeting  of  this  socu'ty  held  in  ('incinnati,  l)ecend)er  last,  a 
s|)ecial  conference  was  arranged  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of 
publishing  such  a  review.  About  dO  members  were  pr(*s('nt,  and  tlu* 
origin  of  the  idea,  tlu*  needs  of  such  a  publication,  aiul  the  financing 
of  it  were  discussed.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  two  committee's 
w(*re  appointed,  viz,  a  committee  on  organization  of  nine  with  petwer 
t(t  take'  all  ste*ps  whie*h  may  in  their  juelgment  se*eni  best  te)  feumd  a 
Re'vie'w;  anel  a  neuninating  e*e)mmittee*  e)f  thre*e  with  tlu*  single*  function 
e)f  making  ne)minatie)ns  feu*  the*  first  he)arel  e)f  eeliteu-s  upe)n  iU)tifie-ation 
from  the  feuiner  ce*mmitte*e.  The*  fe)lle)wing  e*e)nstitute  the  ceunmitte'e* 
e)n  e)rganizatie)n :  Janu's  A.  Redn'rtsem,  chairman;  William  JL  Slu'p- 
herd,  ('olumhia  University;  Kelwarel  L.  Ste'vensem,  Hisj)anic  Seu-iety; 
llii-am  Bingham,  Yale*  rniversity;  Julius  Klein,  Harvarel  I'niversity; 
(/’.  L.  Chaneller,  Harvarel  I’niversity;  Re)lanel  (L  I'sher,  Washingtem 
I'niversity,  St.  Louis;  Herbert  E.  Be)lte)n,  L’nive*.rsity  e)f  ('alife)rnia ; 
anel  ('harles  PL  ('hajmian,  I’nivei’sity  e)f  ('alifeunia.  The  e-eunnutte'c 
to  luuninate  the*  eeliteerial  he)arel  inchule  .1.  Kranklin  danu'sem,  (’arne*gie* 
Institutiem  eef  Washingte)n;  Kreelerick  d.  Turner,  Harvarel  rnive'isity; 
anel  dustin  11.  Smith,  Bostem,  Mass. 


A  xeri'Ki)  .se'iEXTKST  IX  ceu.ei.MHiA. 

Pharmacists,  heitanists,  anel  nu*die*al  nu*n  will  l(*ain  with  intere*st 
that  Dr.  H.  H.  Rushy,  elean  of  the  Colle'ge*  of  Pharmae'V  of  the  City 
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SKNOK  DON  JUAN  11.  ROJO, 

First  Sei-relary  ofthe  Mexican  F;ml)assy  at  WashiiiKlon,  I).  (  . 

Secretary  Hojo  is  a  yoiiiij;  lawyer,  who  has  taken  ati  active 
part  in  the  international  IitTairs  of  his  country,  lie 
olitained  his  let;al  education  in  the  Collette  of  .lurisprudeiu  e 
of  .Mexico  City,  from  which  he  itraduated  in  1912.  .tfter 
a  lirief  iieriinl  of  ad  ive  practice  he  was  appointed  Jiidtte  of 
Instruction  at  the  Capital.  Suhsccpiently  he  hecanie 
Consultint;  Counselor  of  the  Department  of' International 
.Mtairs,  and  later  was  promoted  to  Counselor  (ieiieral  of 
tho  Stale  Department  of  Mexico,  lie  was  also  I’rofes.sor 
of  Spanish  literature  and  LaiiKiiatte  at  the  National 
I'reparatory  College  of  the  National  University.  Mr. 
Hojo  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  .\merican-Mexican 
Joint  Commission  at  New’  London  and  .ttlantic  City,  and 
has  made  quite  a  thorough  study  of  institutions  in  the 
United  States. 
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of  Now  York,  lias  recently  sailed  for  (’olombia,  South  America,  on 
another  scientifii^  expedition.  Dr.  Rushy,  who  is  a  scientist  of  high 
rank,  is  one  of  the  revising  editors  of  the  Pharinacopccia,  the  Medical 
Konnula,  and  is  also  advisory  director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
(lardens.  lie  served  as  chairman  of  tlie  commission  of  the  Pan 
American  Medical  ('ongress  for  the  study  of  American  medicinal 
llora,  has  written  much  on  medical  botany,  and  has  identified  several 
hundn'd  new  species  of  various  giuiera.  Dr.  Rushy  has  made  several 
exploring  trips  to  South  America  in  search  of  rare  botanical  plants, 
more  espirially  those  of  a  medicinal  character.  On  these  trips  he 
found  a  numher  of  medicinal  plants  and  herbs  that  were  new  to 
materia  medica  and  of  considerable  value  commercially.  Ih'  is 
making  this  trip  not  only  for  scientific  purposes  hut  to  discover  new 
s((nrc(‘s  of  drugs  for  which  there  is  an  ever  incri'asing  diunand. 


PAN  AMERICAN  CLUH  OF  NEW  ORI.EANS. 

('ongratulat ions  are  due  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  ('ommerce 
for  tin*  fiiK'  practical  work  it  is  doing  toward  bringing  about  closer 
til's  of  commerce  and  comity  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Because  of  its  position  as  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  South  and  with 
direct  steamship  communication  between  it  and  Central  and  South 
.Vmi'rica.  New  Orle.ins  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  cordial  mutual 
ri'lations  with  a  numher  of  those  countries,  especially  of  (Antral 
.Vmerica.  Thi'se  sentiments  of  mutual  interest  and  friendship  have 
recently  found  fitting  expri'ssion  in  the  organization  of  a  Pan  American 
Club  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commi'rce.  'Phe  club  expects  to  start  with  a  membership 
of  400,  composed  of  North  and  Latin  American  business  men.  A 
featuri'  of  the  club's  activities  Mill  he  jieriodic  luncheons  at  which 
groups  of  mcmhei's  will  gather  informally. 


STl  1)Y  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE  CLASSES. 

Continued  activity  is  manifest  throughout  the  Cnited  States  in 
the  organization  of  foreign  trade  classes  and  the  preparation  of 
young  men  for  foreign  trade  serv'ico.  In  addition  to  the  special 
courses  which  represent  at  iv'e  colleges  and  univ’ersities  are  incor¬ 
porating  into  their  regular  curricula,  chambers  of  commerce,  hoards 
of  trade,  and  similar  organizations  are  lending  their  support  and 
encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  ev'ening  schools  where  all 
those  interested  in  the  principals  of  international  commercial  relations 
may  stud}'  under  competent  lecturers  and  instructors.  To  meet  the 
maal  of  appropriate  textbooks  for  such  work  these  schools  are  adopt¬ 
ing  the  seri('s  of  I  J  booklets  comjirisiiig  tlu^  Cours(^  in  Foreign  Trade 
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wliich  is  hoiii}'  publisluxl  by  tho  Busiiioss  Traininj'  (’orporatioii  of 
Now  York  ('ity  and  dirootod  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Pratt,  of  tho  Buroau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  ('oinmerce.  In  a  eoinmnnication  from 
Edward  L.  liacher,  secretary  of  the  foreign  trade  course,  there  is 
contained  the  information  that  a  short  time  ago  foreign  trade  classes 
were  formed  in  Cleveland  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  cliamber  of 
commerce;  in  Detroit,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  commerce; 
several  groups  in  Chicago,  one  under  the  direction  of  tlie  American 
Institute  of  Banking,  and  the  other  in  connection  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce :  and  a  very  enthusiastic  group  in  Pittsburgh  comprising 
the  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  of  that  city. 


SPANISH  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  gratifying  development  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  in 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States  is  found  in  the 
large  nnmber  of  public  schools  which  are  offering  sucli  courses.  A 
recent  statement  from  the  head  of  the  department  of  education  in 
Xew  York  ('ity  shows  that  15,000  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
tliat  city  are  studying  Spanish.  In  the  city  of  ('hattanooga,  Tenn., 
tliere  are  more  than  500  students  of  that  language.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  cities  of  the  United  States  where  the  course  in  Spanish 
extends  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Commencing  with  the  school 
year  this  fall,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  Spanish  into  the  higher 
grades  of  the  grammar  scliool.  In  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  children 
in  the  primary  grades,  to  the  number  of  400,  are  being  instructed  in 
I  lie  elementary  lessons  of  Spanish.  These  facts  are  indeed  significant 
of  tlie  importance  which  is  being  attached  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
('astilian  tongue,  but  the  introduction  of  the  language  into  the 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  in  addition  to  the  colleges  and 
universities,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  Spanish  teaching  in  this 
country. 


SECKETAKY  OF  NATIONAL  FOHEION  TRADE  UOI  NUII.. 

Announcement  luvs  been  made  of  the  selection  of  Oscar  K.  Davis 
as  secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  to  succecxl  llobert 
11.  Patchin,  who  has  re.signed  that  position  to  become  manager  of 
the  foreign  trade  dejiartment  of  W.  li.  Grace  &  ('o. 


I‘ATRIOTIC  PROGRAM  OF  THE  WOMEN’s  CLUBS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork, 
ri'jiresenting  a  total  membership  of  3.‘10,()()(),  has  inaugurated  a 
patriotic  movement  that  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Ilealizing 
that  in  these  critical  times  of  world  history  the  peo])le  at  large  should 


(VipyriRht  by  I'lidorwiHKi  &  Undi'rwood. 

A  COKXKR  OF  TITK  CATIIKDKAL,  IIABA.VA,  CUBA. 

The  “Cathedral  of  the  Virpin  Mary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception’’  in  Habana  was  built  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  in  1704,  on  the  site  of  an  older  church.  It  is  of  Spanish- American  style  of  architecture  and  is 
noted  for  its  fine  interioi .  'I’he  walls  are  finished  in  dark  marbles,  while  the  columns  are  of  hiKhly 
polished  mahogany  with  gilt-hronze  capitals  and  the  choir  stalls,  also  of  mahogany,  are  Iwautifully 
carved.  The  high  altar  is  of  Carrara  marble,  and  the  walls  are  decorated  with  many  handsome 
paintings. 
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have  a  ])r(>])('r  ap])rt'(*iati()n  of  tlu*  desirability  of  an  ultimate  world 
|){'aee  wliieh  will  insure  tlie  liberation  and  ri<;hts  of  all  nations,  threat 
and  small,  and  make  tlie  world  safe  for  deinoeraev,  the  federation, 
tlirouiili  its  eonstituent  ehd)s,  has  launehed  a  ])roj;rain  of  i)atriotism 
and  loyalty  for  deinoeraev  and  ])eaee.  It  is  urtfiiif;  the  a])])ointment 
of  s])eeial  ])eaee  committees  which  shall  arran<;e  meetinjp^  for  the 
discussion  of  broad  international  topics,  so  that  the  conditions  necc's- 
sary  for  a  durahle  peace  should  become  <jenerally  known  and  a  hi<;her 
and  better  eitizenshij)  be  thereby  stimulated.  Amonj;  the  subjects 
suf:<:ested  for  consideration  are:  Democracy:  Pan  Americanism; 
fnt(*rnationalism  business,  music,  art,  literature,  science,  <;overn- 
ment;  World  ()r<;anization  -What  is  it  ?  ('an  it  brin<;  world  ])eace  < 
Mis.  William  (Irant  lirown,  of  New  York  ('ity,  is  the  ])resident  of  tlie 
.'state  federation,  and  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Williams,  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  is 
cliairman  of  the  ])eace  committee. 


AMKRICAN  IX.STITITK  OF  WKKJHTS  AND  MKASl’RKS. 

'Pile  Pan  American  rnion  takes  this  o])])ortunity  to  acknowledfie 
recei))t  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  American  Institute  of  Weights  and 
Measures.  This  or<:anization,  with  heachpiarters  at  lit)  Vesey  Street, 
Xew  York,  lias  for  its  object  the  maintenance  and  inpirovement  of 
the  ])resent  Fn^lish  system  of  weijxhts  and  measures,  the  “education 
of  tin*  ])ublic  with  res])ect  to  the  inpiortance  of  the  ]»resent  system,’’ 
and  the  “dangers  inherent  in  chanjies  of  the  basic  standards  of 
measurements.” 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  15,  1917.' 


Title. 

AHGKNTINA. 

I’rojectcd  cooperative  farm  insurance. . 
('hanRes  in  Arpentine  tariti . 


Change  in  Argentine  law  governing  payment  of  license  taxes _ 

Market  for  motion-picture  films . 


Kstimate  of  area  imder  corn  for  season  1918-17. 
Construction  work . 


Text  of  decree  of  minister  of  the  treasury  containing  official 
explanation  of  application  of  new  tariff  law. 

Changes  in  warehousing  and  handling  charges  on  merchandise 
entering  -Argentina.  (Law  No.  10226.) 

Huty  on  beer  (under  changes  of  tariff) . 

Additional  duties  on  merchandise  imported  in  parcels . . 

Changes  in  tariff— Petroleum  and  products.  Decree  of  minister 
of  the  treasury  (dated  Mar.  2, 1917)  relative  to  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  law  Ko.  102^. 

Article  from  Buenos  Aires  Herald  of  Mar.  10,  1917,  commenting 
on  changes  resulting  from  new  tariff  law. 

New  Japanese  steamship  line  between  Japan  and  Brazil . 

New  meat-freezing  plant . 

Changes  in  tariff  cla.ssiflcation— paint  and  varnish . . 

.Market  for  music  publications  in  Rosario . . 

Municipal  slaughter  house  at  Rosario . . 

Fire  department  supplies  for  Cordoba . . 

Propos^  paper  mill  in  Tierra  del  Fuego . 


Special  decree  relative  to  entry  of  alfalfa  seed . 
Freezing  plants  for  Rosario  district . 


Argentine  foreign  trade  in  1916. 


Reduced  production  of  com  in  Argentina  during  1916-17 . 

Port  repair  work . 

nitAzn,. 

Insurance  in  Brazil .  Feb. 


COLOMBIA. 


CO.STA  RICA. 


Date. 

.Author. 

1917. 

1 

Feb. 

15 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Feb. 

26 

:  AV.  Henry  Robertson,  consu 
general’,  Buenos  Aires. 

1  Feb. 

28 

Do. 

1..  .do. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Ro.sario. 

Mar. 

1 

!  W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general’,  Buenos  Aires. 

Mar. 

2 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Mar. 

3 

A\'.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 

Mar. 

5 

Do. 

Mar. 

6 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Mar. 

■•g'i 

Do. 

Mar. 

12 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

•Mar. 

is' 

Do. 

.Mar. 

16 

William  Daw.son,  jr'.,  consul, 
Ro.sario. 

1  Mar. 

19 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

|. .  .do. 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 

i  Mar. 

20 

Do. 

j  Mar. 

21  ^ 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Mar. 

23  i 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 

Mar. 

24  ' 

Do. 

;  Mar. 

27 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Feb. 

22 

A.  L.  M.  C.ottschalk,  con.sul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

'  Mar. 

8  1 

Do. 

i  Mar. 

9  : 

Do. 

Mar. 

10 

Do. 

1  Mar. 

16 

Do. 

Mar. 

17 

Do. 

!..  .do. 

t'has.  L.  Hoover,  consul,  Sao 
Paulo. 

1  Mar. 

30 

i 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
V'alparaiso. 

Feb. 

27  j 

Claud  E.  Ouyant,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 

Mar. 

17 

Do. 

Mar. 

20 

Do. 

■Mar. 

27 

Benjamin  F.  Chase,  consul, 
San  Jose. 

Mar. 

31 : 

Do. 

National  exjiosition  for  C-osla  Rica .  Mar.  31 

'  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  .America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .American  Cnion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Reports  received  to  May  15,  1917 — Continued. 


Title. 

Date. 

.Author. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

1917. 

.VnnusI  report  for  1916 . i 

Mar.  29 

C.  M.  J.  Von  ZielinsikiiTOnsul, 
Santo  Domingo. 

ECUADOR.  j 

1 

Wireless  school  at  (tiiaysiquil . 

Mar.  5 

Frederic  W.  Godinji,  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 

Direct  parcels  post  between  Ecuador  and  Spain . 

New  municipal  schools  in  QuayEtquil . . 

Mar.  7 

Do. 

..  .do _ 

Do. 

Guayaquil  market  report  for  February,  1917 . 1 

Mar.  10 

Do. 

Prices  of  salt  in  Ecuador . ' 

.\pr.  9 

Do. 

Guayaquil  market  for  March,  1917 . 

Apr.  11 

Do. 

GUATEMALA.  1 

Chicle  industry  in  Guatemala . 

.\pr.  3 

Samuel  C.  Real,  consul. 
Guatemala  City. 

Export  duty  on  sole  leather . 

Sale  of  men’s  hats  in  Guatemala,  1915 . 

.\pr.  It 

Do. 

1  Apr.  16 

Do. 

MEXICO. 

Motor  tmcks  and  automobiles  duty  free  until  end  of  June,  1917. . 

Mar.  24 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul, 
Vera  Crut. 

Export  duty  on  chickpeas  lowered . 

PARAGUAY. 

;  Apr.  11 

Do. 

Lace  making  in  Paraguay . 

1  Mar.  13 

Henry  H.  Balch,  consul, 
.Asuncion. 

PERU. 

Importation  of  aluihol  in  solid  form  (Government  monopoly)... 

;  Mar.  26 

William  W.  Handley,  consul 
general,  Lima. 

Modification  of  tax  on  insurance  companies . 

:...do _ 

1  Do. 

1 

During  tlio  latter  part  of  March  of  the  present  year  the  Japanese 
steamer  Kasata  Marti  from  YokPhama,  belonging  to  the  Osaka  Mer¬ 
cantile  Steamship  Co.,  of  Tokyo,  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  on  its  first 
trip  in  the  regular  freight  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  recently  estab¬ 
lished  between  Japan,  Brazil,  and  River  Plate  ports.  Tliis  vessel, 
as  well  as  the  other  ships  belonging  to  the  company  which  will  be 
used  in  this  service,  has  a  burden  of  a  little  over  6,000  tons.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ports  mentioned  stops  will  be  made  at  Vladivostock,  Chi¬ 
nese  ports,  Singapore,  Durban,  and  Capo  Town. - ^According  to  a 

report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
Argentine  Government,  the  imports  into  Argentina  in  1916  amounted 
to  366,130,571  gold  pesos,  and  the  exports  to  572,999,522  gold  pesos, 
or  a  total  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  939,130,093  pesos  (Argentine 
gold  peso  =  $0.9648).  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  206,- 
868,951  pesos. - The  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  Argen¬ 

tine  Nation  in  Buenos  Aires  has  authorized  the  branches  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Republic  to  lend  money  for  the 
PURCIL\SE  OF  SEEDS  for  the  use  of  agriculturists  who,  because 
of  the  loss  of  their  crops,  lack  means  to  obtain  same. - ^A  MONU¬ 

MENT  is  being  erected  in  Buenos  Aires  by  popular  subscription  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  Jorge  Newbery,  the  unfortunate  Argentine 
aviator  who  lost  his  life  whUe  attempting  to  cross  the  Andean  Range 
between  Argentina  and  Chile.  The  sculptor  is  Dr.  Hernan  Cullen, 
and  the  work,  which  will  cost  about  80,000  pesos,  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  very  beautiful  and  artistic. - The  bureau  of  labor  of  the 

Argentine  Government  has  submitted  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  the  work  of  MINORS  in  Argentina  in  1916.  During 
the  period  referred  to  permission  to  work  was  given  to  5,215  minors, 
3,850  of  whom  were  boys  and  1,365  girls.  The  average  monthly  salary 
of  the  boys  referred  to  was  21.50  pesos. - Statistics  have  been  com¬ 

piled  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showing  that  the  WINE  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1916  amounted  to  451,521,576 
liters  (liter  =  1.05668  qts.),  360,784,890  and  74,186,640  liters,  re¬ 
spectively,  came  from  the  Provinces  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan.  The 
grapes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  wine  weighed  656,412,124 

kilos,  or  a  wine  yield  of  68.7  per  cent  of  the  grapes  pressed. - The 

Society  of  National  Employees  has  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  a  plan  for  the  MATERIAL  AND 
SOCIAL  BETTERMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES. 
This  plan  recommends  the  lending  of  money,  up  to  30,000,000  pesos, 
direct  to  employees  of  the  Government  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
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of  liousos,  and  tho  issuance  upon  this  security  of  3,000  5  per  cent 
100  pesos  bonds  payable  to  bearer,  a  certain  percentage  of  which  is 
to  be  redeemed  semiannually. — — -The  FIRST  CONGRESS  OF 
ARGENTINE  NOTARIES  will  hold  its  inaugural  session  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  July  8,  1917.  The  Congress  proposes  to  consider,  among 
other  things,  tho  following  questions:  Notarial  laws;  establishment  of 
a  notary  college  or  hoard  in  the  national  capital;  notary  fees;  and  the 
place  and  date  of  holding  tho  Second  Congress  of  Argentine  Nota¬ 
ries. - -Thirty-nine  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  were  organized 

in  the  Republic  in  1916  with  a  capital  of  44,743,000  pesos,  currency 
(peso,  currency  =  $0,445),  and  11,775,000  pesos,  gold  (peso,  gold  = 
$0.9648).  During  tho  same  year  nine  foreign  corporations  wore  au¬ 
thorized  to  do  business  in  the  Republic  with  a  capital  aggregating 
76,026,000  pesos,  gold.  These  foreign  companies  represented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  countries:  Holland,  Switzerland,  France,  Brazil,  and  Italy.  - 
A  large  deposit  of  bituminous  COAL  has  been  discovered  at  Marayes, 
Province  of  San  Juan,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  known  to  con¬ 
tain  valuable  coal  fields,  hut  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  tho 
low  price  of  this  commodity  before  the  war  prevented  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tho  mines.  The  exorbitant  prices  now  charged  for  this  fuel 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  stimulated  prospecting  work  in  the 
Province  of  San  Juan,  and  tho  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  a  new 
mine.  A  large  number  of  men  are  working  the  deposits,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  coal  have  been  extracted  and  shipped  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  other  industrial  centers  of  the  country  to  be  given  a  prac¬ 
tical  test  as  to  its  value  as  a  fuel. - Tho  Argentine  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 

tistics,  according  to  figures  published  in  La  Razon,  a  daily  newspaper 
of  Buenos  Aires,  estimates  the  1916-17  WHEAT  crop  at  2,106,320 
metric  tons  (metric  ton  =  2,204.6  lbs.),  and  tho  quantity  on  hand 
December  31,  1916,  from  former  crop,  650,000  tons,  which  makes  the 
available  supply  for  consumption  and  seed  2,756,320  tons.  The  quan- 
tity  of  seed  wheat  needed  for  1917  is  estimated  at  1,800,000  tons. 
Since  March  28  last  tho  exportation  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from 

Argentina  has  been  forbidden  by  law. - A  company  of  Argentine 

capitalists  proposes  to  establish  a  MEAT-FREEZING  PLANT  at 
(kirrientes  on  the  Parana  River  with  a  capacity  for  handling  100,000 

head  of  cattle  a  year. - The  Argentine  Government  has  approved 

plans  for  the  construction  of  DOCKS  and  the  making  of  other  im¬ 
provements  at  Puerto  de  Arroyo  Pare] a  near  Bahia  Blanca,  and  will 
also  repair  the  Rosario  docks,  the  cost  of  the  latter  aggregating  about 
800,000  gold  pesos.— —According  to  a  report  of  the  Division  of  Rural 
Economy  and  Agricultural  Statistics  the  yield  of  INDIAN  CORN  in 
Argentina  in  1916-17  is  estimated  at  1,523,000  metric  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  4,093,000  tons  in  1915-16.  The  annual  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  cereal  in  the  Republic  is  approximately  1,680,700 
metric  tons. 


According  to  cable  dispatches  Sr.  Jose  Gutierrez  Guerra,  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  was  elected  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
on  May  6  last  for  the  1917  to  1921  term.  Messrs.  Ismael  Vazquez 
and  Jos4  S.  Quinteros  were  elected,  respectively.  First  and  Second 

Vice  Presidents. - A  law  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 

Bolivia  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  PERMANENT  MUSEUM 
and  bureau  of  information  and  propaganda  in  the  office  of  the  con¬ 
sulate  general  of  Bolivia  in  New  York  City,  at  present  located  in  the 
Woolworth  Building.  The  object  of  the  new  oflice  is  to  furnish 
information  to  persons  interested  in  Bolivia,  and  especially  to 
American  capitalists,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  opportunities 
open  in  the  Republic  for  the  development  of  the  resources  and  indus¬ 
try  of  the  country  and  the  returns  obtainable  for  the  investment  of 

capital. - The  first  MINING  CONGRESS  of  Bolivia  was  held  in 

Potosi  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  the  present  month,  two  delegates 
attending  from  each  of  the  Departments  of  the  Republic  and  one 
delegate  from  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Potosi.  Among  the  subjects 
discussed  were  the  best  way  of  adjudicating  and  guaranteeing  mining 
l)roperty  in  the  Potosi  and  Machacamarca  Mountains;  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  mining  bank  in  Bolivia ;  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  work  of  miners;  laws  relating  to  accidents  in  mines;  the 
organization  of  cooperative  and  industrial  societies  for  miners;  and 
the  date  and  place  of  holding  the  Second  Mining  Congress  of  Bo¬ 
livia.  There  w^ere  also  shown,  in  connection  with  this  Congress, 
interesting  exhibits  of  ores,  bullion,  mining  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies. - In  March  last  a  well-equipped  SCHOOL  FOR  FEMALE 

NURSES  was  inauguarated  in  La  Paz,  with  an  attendance  of  18 
pupils. - A  number  of  BOLIVIAN  AVIATORS  recently  gradu¬ 

ated  with  honors  from  the  Argentine  Aviation  School  at  Buenos 

Aires. - A  postal  MONEY-ORDER  CONVENTION  has  been 

concluded  between  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Spain. - 

Referring  to  the  production  of  SUGAR  in  eastern  Bolivia,  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  states  that  sugar  cane  grows  quite  luxuriantly  in 
that  section  of  the  Republic  and  that  it  is  seldom  injured  by  frost. 
About  10  months  after  planting  the  cane  ripens  and  is  ready  to  be 
cut.  The  stalks  are  then  passed  through  a  trapiche  or  mill,  the 
juice  collected  and  converted  by  the  usual  processes  into  sugar, 
molasses,  and  alcohol.  Choice  land  in  sufficient  quantity  is  available 
in  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz  in  eastern  Bolivia  to  produce  ample 
sugar  for  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  country  and  have  a  large 
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surplus  for  exjiort,  provided  clicaj)  and  adeijuate  transjiortation 
facilities  could  be  obtained,  improved  inacbinery  utilized,  and  modern 
methods  of  cultivation  and  relininji  adopted.  In  round  numbers, 
Bolivia  imports  annually  about  $1 ,000, 000  worth  of  sugar,  nu)st  of 
which  comes  from  Peru,  and  nearly  all  of  which  is  consumed  in  the 
western  Departments  of  the  Republic.  -  The  postal  authorities  of 
Boliyia  have  requested  permission  from  the  Department  of  Fomento 
to  make  a  new  issue  of  2,000,000  5-centavo  POSTAGE  STAMPS, 
and  100,000  postal  cards  for  domestic  use  and  the  same  number  for 
tile  international  service.-  A)r.  J.  Luis  ('ariaga  has  been  apjiointed 
Bolivian  delegate  to  the  PAX  AMERICAN  DENTAL  CONGRESS 
which  will  be  held  in  Santiago  de  Chile  from  October  1  to  3  of  tlu‘ 

jiresent  year. - The  department  of  fomento  of  tin*  Bolivian 

Government  has  authorized  the  use  of  AUTOMOBILES  between 
Quiaca,  Tupiza,  and  Atocha  to  take  the  place  of  the  stage  service 
which  has  heretofore  obtained. 


The  EXPORTS  OF  MANGANESE  from  Brazil  in  1914,  accordii.g 
to  data  compiled  by  the  Central  Railway,  were  244,734  tons,  as 

compared  with  309,886  tons  in  1915  ar.d  432,425  tons  in  1916. -  In 

1916  the  AMAZON  WIRELESS  telegrajih  stations,  ojierated  by  the 
Government  of  Brazil,  dispached  32,964  messages  containing  697,235 
words,  and  received  32,150  messages  made  up  of  641,328  words. 
The  charges  for  these  services  amounted  to  846,699  milreis,  national 
cuiTency  (1  milrei  currency  =  about  $0.25),  or  $211,675.  The  apjiro- 
{iriation  for  this  service  by  the  Government  of  Brazil,  as  shown  in 
the  budget,  is  550,000  milreis  annually  ($137,500),  so  that  the  wire¬ 
less  telegrajih  stations  referred  to  made  a  jirofit  in  1916  of  296,699 

milreis  or  $74,175. - In  1916  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  POSTS  of 

the  Government  of  Brazil  received  a  gross  revenue  of  9,225,412 
milreis  ($2,306,353).  During  the  same  year  the  exjienses  amounted 
to  18,318,040  milreis  ($4,579,510).  In  the  year  referred  to  money 
orders  were  issued  to  the  number  of  227,042,  valued  at  29,856,132 
milreis  ($7,464,033),  and  money  ordeiu  were  jiaid  to  the  number  of 

215,787,  valued  at  27,971,612  milreis  ($6,992,903). - The  Fii-st 

National  STOCK  EXPOSITION  and  allied  industry  exhibits  of 
Brazil  was  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  May  13  to  28  of  the  jiresent 
year  on  the  gi-ounds  of  the  fonner  school  of  agriculture  and  veterinary 
art  of  the  national  cajiital.  Exhibits  were  made  of  cattle,  horses, 
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donkeys,  and  miUes,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  sheep  and  watch  dogs,  and 
domestic  fowls.  Many  prizes  were  awarded,  and  among  them  were 
silver  cups  given  by  Chicago  packere  and  the  United  and  Brazilian 
Steamship  Line.  The  maximum  cash  jwize  offered  was  the  eqxiiva- 
lent  of  15250.  Among  the  States  which  took  a  prt)minent  part  in 
the  exposition  may  be  mentioned  Parana,  Rio  Grande  do  Sxd,  Santa 
Catharina,  SSo  PaiUo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas  Geraes.  Seven  new 
pavilions  were  especially  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  exposition, 
and  the  covered  space  available  aggregated  8,000  square  metem 
In  addition  to  this,  a  large  outside  sjxace  was  provided.  One  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  exposition  was  an  exhibit  of  Arabian  homes 

reared  on  the  ranches  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. - ^According  to 

a  report  of  the  American  consul  general  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  to  that  port  in  February,  1917,  aggregated  60,699 
metric  tons  (metric  ton  =  2,204.6  pounds),  as  compared  with  50,279 
tons  in  February,  1916,  axid  47,777  tons  in  February,  1915.  Of  this 
quantity  the  United  States  supplied  in  February,  1917,  45,674  tons; 
in  the  same  month  of  1916,  27,192  tons,  and  in  February,  1915, 

17,289  tons. — ^ — An  executive  decree  of  February  22,  1917,  extends  ij 

the  life  of  the  Brazilian  TREASURY  BONDS,  payable  in  currency 
and  issued  by  the  Government  on  February  5,  1915,  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  period  of  two  years.  In  accordatice  with  the  decree  referred 
to  these  bonds  now  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  anntun, 
the  total  issue  amounting  to  100,000  contos  or  the  equivalent  of 
$25,000,000.  The  gold  bond  series,  issued  at  the  same  time  and  most 
of  which  are  held  abroad,  are  not  affected  by  this  decree.  The  paper 

issue  of  the  bonds  referred  to  is  largely  held  in  Brazil.- - -The 

ITIPULATION  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Federal  District,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  health  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  on  January  31,  1917,  was  933,355  inhabitants,  of 
which  715,705  live  in  the  urban  and  217,650  in  the  suburban  and  mral 
zones  of  the  District.  The  births  registered  in  January  last  num¬ 
bered  2,453,  the  marriages  413,  and  the  deatlis  1,784. - Under  the 

ndes  and  regulations  governing  the  NAVAL  AVIATION  SCHOOL 
of  Brazil,  civilian  students  properly  qualified  are  admitted  to  the 
school  upon  the  pajunent  of  a  matriculation  fee  of  500  milreis  ($125) 
for  the  fimt  coume,  500  niilreis,  upon  examination,  after  completing  ? 

tlie  fimt  course,  and  500  milreis  upon  matriculation  in  the  second  ,| 

coume.  Civilians  who  complete  the  fimt  and  second  coumes  and  . 

obtain  a  diploma  become  officei’s  in  the  naval  reserve.  The  school  | 

was  founded  to  provide  aviatoi-s  for  port  defense,  coast  guard  duty,  3 

and  other  services  of  an  important  or  urgent  nature. - Statistics 

recently  compiled  sliow  that  during  the  six  years  from  1910  to  1916  .1 

the  exjxorts  of  sacks  of  COFFEE  from  Brazil  to  Great  Britain  were  ?| 
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as  follows:  1910-11,  295,973;  1911-12,  206,233;  1912-13,  175,079; 

1913-14,  283,287;  1914-15,  426,231,  and  1915-16,  368,683. - The 

United  States  consid  at  Para  states  that  the  EXPORTS  OF  HIDES 
and  skins  from  the  ports  of  Fortaleza  and  Paranahyha,  Brazil,  in 
1916,  were  11,668,424  pounds,  of  which  7,530,313  pounds  went  to 
the  United  States,  4,118,147  to  Europe,  and  19,964  to  Buenos 

Aires. - An  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  THE  HISTORY 

OF  AMERICA  will  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  7,  1922, 
during  the  commemorative  celebration  of  Brazilian  independence. 
All  of  the  Republics  and  Governments  of  the  Americas  have  been 
invited  to  participate,  as  well  as  the  geogra])hic,  historical,  and  litei  - 
ary  societies  and  institutions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Martin  Vicuna,  a  noted  Chilean  engineer  and  expert  in  railway 
construction  and  operation,  recommends,  in  a  published  article,  the 
ELECTRIFYING  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway,  and  the  joint 

operation  of  same  by  the  Chilean  and  Bohvian  Governments. - A 

ILYN  AMERICAN  DENTAL  CONGRESS  will  be  held  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  from  October  1  to  3,  inclusive,  1917.  Delegates  from  all  of 
the  countries  of  the  W'estern  Hemisphere  have  been  ofhciaUy  invited 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  congress.  The  work  of  the 
congress  will  be  divided  into  10  sections  covering  every  phase  of 
ilental  science,  llie  first  international  dental  congress  was  held  in 
Paris  in  1889,  after  which  other  international  dental  congresses  weri^ 
held  as  follows:  In  (-hicago  in  1893,  Paris  in  1900,  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
Berlin  in  1909,  and  London  in  1914.  The  first  Pan  American  dental 
congress  was  held  in  Brazil  in  1913,  and  the  second  in  San  Francisco  in 
1915.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the  Government  of  Chile 

will  preside  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Congress. - On  March  29  last 

a  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  EXPOSITION,  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agronomic  Society  of  Chile,  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  the  agricultural  station  of  the  Government  of  Chile  in  Santaigo. 
'riie  exhibits  were  divided  into  five  general  sections,  the  fii-st  con¬ 
sisting  of  dried  fruits,  the  second  of  products  fresh  from  the  farm, 
the  third  of  fresh  garden  vegetables,  the  fourth  of  fruits,  legumes, 
and  garden  products  preserved  by  any  method,  and  the  fifth  of 
l)it)ducts  packetl  for  export,  together  with  samples  of  packing  cases 
or  crates  suitable  for  such  shipments.  A  jiremium,  consisting  of  an 
object  of  art  and  250  pesos  (paper  peso  =  about  20  cents)  in  cash. 
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was  awarded  for  the  l)est  packed  sliipiuent  of  not  less  than  25  kilos 

of  grapes. - In  March  last  seven  CHIT.1EAN  STUDI^NTS  went  to 

the  United  States,  untler  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Enconrage- 
ment  of  Study  Abroad  by  Chilean  Students,  to  take  up  different  lines 
of  study  in  that  country,  covering  such  s\d)jccts  as  English,  hanking, 

fruit  cidture,  dentistry,  the  chemistry  of  the  tanning  industry,  etc. - 

.\n  EXPOSITION  OF  ARGENTINE  ART  was  inaugurated  in 
Santiago  on  March  24,  1917.  Some  of  the  paintings  and  sculpture 
exhibited  are  winners  of  prizes  in  art  contests  in  Europe  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  exposition  wiU  he  of  benefit  in  stinndating 

an  exchange  of  art  between  the  artists  of  Chile  and  Argentina. - 

'I'he  ilepartment  of  industry  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  approved 
rules  and  regulations  intended  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  CHIN- 
(TIILLA,  a  small  rodent  of  Chile  greatly  prized  for  its  fur,  the  expt)rt- 
ing  of  the  skins  of  which  forms  an  industry  of  considerable  importance 
both  in  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  Government  pro¬ 
poses  to  lease  lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Coquimbo  and  Atacama 
suitable  for  this  purpose  and  to  limit  the  exportations  of  the  skins 
of  this  animal  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  sacrificing  the  same 

during  the  breeding  and  growing  seasons. - Steps  have  been  taken 

to  organize  a  contest  of  NATIONAL  DR^VMATIC  WORKS  in  Chile, 
a  private  person  having  given  2,000  pesos  (about  $500)  as  a  cash 

premium  to  the  author  of  the  best  work  of  the  kind  mentioned. - A 

recent  executive  decree  prescribes  the  CUSTOMS  RULES  ANU 
REGULATIONS  of  the  Chilean  Government,  effective  July  1 

next. - On  March  16  last  the  MILITARY  SCHOOL  of  Santiago 

celebrated  the  fimt  centenary  of  its  existence.  This  school  was 

founded  by  Bernardo  O’Higgins  in  1817. - In  1916  the  EXPORTS 

OF  COPPER  from  Chile  amounted  to  64,787,514  qinntals  (((uintal  = 
101.61  pounds),  or  1,473,744  quintals  more  than  the  exports  of  this 
metal  in  1915. 


On  March  5  of  the  present  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
noted  Colombian  poet  and  statesman,  Jos6  Eusebio  Caro,  the  MONU¬ 
MENT  erected  to  his  memory  by  order  of  Congress  was  unveiled  in 

Independence  Park  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. - The  president 

of  the  National  Academy  of  History  has  appointed  a  committee  of 
six  ladies  residing  in  Bogota,  as  a  national  committee  to  arrange  the 
COMMEMORATION  CEREMONIES  in  honor  of  the  patriot,  Poli- 
carpo  Salvatierra,  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country  on  November  14, 
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1817.  One  of  the  notable  features  of  these  eereinonies  is  a  literary 
contest  among  Colombian  writers  in  the  holds  of  poetry,  fiction,  and 
biography. — — The  president  of  the  legislature  of  the  Department  of 
Antioquia  has  submitted  to  that  body  an  important  RAILWAY 
BILL  which  provides  for  the  purchase  of  the  Amana  Railway,  the 
construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Gidf  of  ITraba,  and  the  extension  of 

the  Antioquia  line  until  it  connects  with  the  Caldas  railway. - A 

company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  gold,  has  been  organized  in  the 

city  of  Cali  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  LACE. - The  governor 

of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  has  begun  the  construction  of 
aii  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  between  Bogota  and  the  celebrated 
Tequendama  Falls,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
These  falls  are  on  the  Funza  River  about  20  miles  from  Bogota,  and, 
including  the  cascades  above  them,  have  a  descent  of  about  600  feet. 
At  one  point — the  falls  proper — the  water  of  the  entire  stream  has  a 
sheer  leap  of  100  feet  to  a  rocky  ledge  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  from 
thence  makes  a  perpendicular  plunge  of  450  feet.  The  width  of 

these  falls  at  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  is  about  90  feet. - 

According  to  press  reports,  the  new  building  for  the  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Park  of  the  Martyrs  in 

Bogota,  will  soon  be  opened  to  public  use. - At  the  end  of  March 

of  the  present  year  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  erection  and  installa¬ 
tion'  of  the  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  Ibague  began  work 
on  the  budding  site.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  and 

in  operation  within  the  next  few  months. - The  citizens  of  Palmira 

have  organized  an  agricultural  and  stock  FAIR  which  they  propose 
to  inaugurate  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railway  to 

that  to^v^l,  an  event  that  is  expected  to  occur  within  a  short  time. - 

According  to  data  taken  from  a  report  of  the  collector  t)f  the  revenues 
of  the  Department  of  Bolivar,  the  amount  of  the  REVENUES  in 
1916  of  the  Department  mentioned  were  larger  by  $210,288,  gold, 

than  those  collected  during  the  previous  year. - The  minister  of 

public  works  of  the  Government  of  Colombia,  in  cooperation  with  a 
commission  of  the  Colombian  Academy  of  Jurisprudence,  is  consid¬ 
ering  the  selection  of  a  site  upon  which  to  place  a  BUST  OF  SALVA¬ 
DOR  CiVMACIIO  ROLDAN,  to  bo  erected  with  funds  raised  by 

popular  subscription  on  the  initiative  of  the  Aca<lemy. - The. 

National  Congress  recently  enacted  an  ELECTION  LAW  embracing 
in  one  measure  all  laws,  tlecrees,  and  orders  concerning  elections  in 

the  Repubhe. - According  to  a  report  of  the  American  consul  at 

Barranquilla,  no  BUTTONS  are  manufactured  in  Colombia.  In  1915 
the  total  imports  of  buttons  into  the  Republic  amounted  to  $14,461. 
Formerly  nearly  all  of  the  imports  of  this  article  came  from  Europe, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  United  States  is  participating  in  this 
trade  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 


According  to  La  Iiiformaciou,  a  daily  newspaper  of  San  Jose,  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly  held  its  inaugural  session  on  April 
11,  1917,  and  declared  Federico  Tinoco  Granados  elected  PRP]S1- 
DENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  for  the  limt 
term  prescribed  in  the  new  constitution  which  is  about  to  be  pro¬ 
mulgated.  The  Assembly  further  decreed  that  until  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  becomes  operative,  the  newly  elected  President  shall  have 
tlie  attributes  and  powers  accorded  the  President  of  the  Republic 
under  Title  IX  of  the  old  constitution,  the  provisions  of  which 
remain  in  force  until  the  promulgation  of  the  new  fundamental  law. 
d'he  new  President  accepted  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  oflice  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  date  here¬ 
inbefore  mentioned.  The  Constituent  Assembly  elected  Leonidas 
Pacheco  as  its  presiding  officer,  and  Fabrio  Baudrit  and  Juho  Esquivel, 
secretaries.  The  designates  or  Vice  Presidents  elected  by  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  case  of  a  vacancy 

were  Rafael  Canes  Mora  and  Lie.  Ezequiel  Gutierrez  Iglesias. - 

Press  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  organized  in  the 
United  States  a  company  with  sufficient  capital  to  work  on  a  large 
scale  the  MANGANESE  deposits  of  the  Province  of  Guanacaste, 
and  to  export  the  ores  extracted  from  same  to  the  Dunbar  furnaces 
near  Philadelphia.  This  company  proposes  to  operate  in  the  near 
future  three  steamers  of  5,000  tons  each  in  transporting  ores  from 
Pnntarenas  to  the  Dunbar  plant,  returning  to  Costa  Rica  with 
su])plies  for  the  mines  and  a  general  cargo  of  merchandise.  The 
company  plans  to  export  not  only  the  manganese  ores  from  its  own 
mines,  but  also  manganese  ores  from  the  smaller  mines  which,  at 
])resent,  are  not  marketable  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  at  reasonable  prices.  The  company  intends  to  establish 
a  rapid  steam  launch  service  between  the  port  of  Puntarenas  and 

tlie  Guanacaste  mines. - -The  Costarican  Railway  has  now  iifteen 

locomotives  which  use  PETROLEUM  as  a  fuel,  and  are  changing 
thirty  more  for  oil  consumption.  To  supply  the  locomotives  of 
tliis  railway  with  petroleum,  a  tank  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  tons 
lias  been  constructed  at  the  San  Jose  station,  the  principal  terminal 
of  the  line.  The  railway  also  has  eight  tank  cars  for  use  in  ship¬ 
ping  oil  from  the  Port  of  Limon  over  the  entire  road.  Petroleum 
has  proven  to  be  a  much  more  economical  fuel  for  the  railway  com- 
jiany  than  coal  at  the  jiresent  prices.  Goal  delivered  in  San  Jose 
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costs  $16  per  ton,  and  3i  barrels  of  petroleum,  which  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  in  motive  power  production  of  a  ton  of  coal,  costs  $5.25. - 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  tlie  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
negotiated  on  March  4  last  with  the  Mercantile  and  InteiTiational 
Banks  of  San  Jose,  a  loan  of  $400,000  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
used  in  liquidating  the  debt  which  the  Government  owed  the  Irving 
National  Bank  and  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  The  loan 
referred  to  is  secured  by  an  issue  of  bonds,  the  interest  and  principal 
of  which  are  payable  out  of  export  taxes  collected  by  the  Government. 

— An  executive  decree  of  March  30,  1917,  provides  for  the  holding 
of  a  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  arts,  crafts,  and  industries 
on  September  15  of  each  year,  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  Republic.  The  first  exposition  of  this  kind,  which  will  be 
held  in  San  Jose  in  September  next,  will  be  made  up  principally  of 
exhibits  of  furniture,  plants,  and  flowers,  and  articles  manufactured 
from  tortoise  shells.  An  effort  will  be  made  each  succeeding  year 
to  increase  the  number  and  importance  of  the  e.xhibits  displayed 
at  this  exposition. 


The  Congress  of  Cuba  proclaimed,  on  the  7th  of  the  present  month, 
the  election  of  Gens.  Mario  G.  Menocal  and  Emilio  Nunez  PRESI¬ 
DENT  and  Vice  President,  respectively,  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  foi- 
tlie  presidential  term  1917-1921.  On  April  18  last  President  Menocal 
delivered  an  important  MESSAGE  to  Congress  asking  for  a  bond 
issue  of  $30,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  wai' 
expenses.  It  is  proposed  to  liquidate  this  bond  issue  by  stamp  taxes 

and  other  imposts. - ^According  to  press  reports  the  denouncement 

of  OIL  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Habana  and  in  some  of  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Republic  is  increasing.  Recently  a  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Congress  exempting  from  import  duty  all  machinery  used 

or  connected  with  the  drilling  of  oil  shafts.- - IRON  MINES  have 

been  denounced  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas,  municipal  district  of 
Guamacaro.  Tlie  Davison  Sulphur  &  Phosphate  Co.  has  registered 
a  number  of  iron  mining  claims  situated  in  the  municipal  district  of 
('ienfuegos.  A  claim  for  a  COPPER  prospect,  consisting  of  24  hec¬ 
tares,  was  recently  registered  in  Habanilla  ward,  district  of  Cien- 
fuegos. — —The  employees  of  cigar  manufactories  in  Ilabana  and 
other  parts  of  the  island  have  formed  COOPERATIVE  BUYING 
ASSO(TATIONS  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies,  and  especially 
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foodstuffs,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. - In  1916  IMMIGRANTS 

to  the  number  of  55,121  arrived  in  Cuba,  37,615  of  whom  were 
Spaniards.  In  1915  the  number  of  immigrants  entering  Cuba  was 
32,795.  Of  the  immigrants  who  came  to  Cuba  in  1916,  22,799  were 
classified  as  day  laborers  and  17,970  as  common  laborers.  The  immi¬ 
grants  from  the  United  States  numbered  1,209,  of  whom  878  were 
men.  The  immigrants  from  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico  num¬ 
bered,  respectively,  7,133, 4,992,  and  1,277.  West  India  immigrants 
are  prohibited  from  entering  Cuba  through  any  other  ports  than  Ha- 
l)anaand  Santiago.— —On  April  21  last,  President  Menocal  issued  a 
decree  forbidding  the  exportation  of  American  and  Cuban  GOLD  AND 
SILVER  COIN.  The  postal  authorities  of  the  Cuban  Government  are 
required  to  inspect  aU  packages  offered  for  shipment  containing  money, 
and  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  complied  with.  Exports 
of  coins  that  are  not  a  legal  tender  in  Cuba,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Spanish  or  French  gold,  are  not  prohibited  under  this  decree.  The 
object  of  the  Cuban  Government  is  to  guard  the  stability  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  coinage  of  the  Republic  and  prevent  speculation  in  gold  coins 

wliich  are  legal  tender  on  the  island. - ^An  executive  decree  of 

April  19,  1917,  provides  for  advancing  $1,000,000  to  the  CUBA 
RAILWAY  CO.  for  the  repair  of  its  road  and  the  placing  of  same  in 
good  condition  so  that  through  trains  can  be  operated  from  Ilabana  to 
Santiago  do  Cuba.  Of  the  amount  mentioned  $200,000  was  immedi¬ 
ately  made  available,  and  the  remainder  will  bo  paid  to  the  company 
not  later  than  July  1  of  the  present  year. - On  April  20  last,  Presi¬ 

dent  Menocal  issued  a  decree  fixing  the  prices  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  on  staple  products  of  FOOD  SUPPLIES,  such  as  broad,  meat, 
fisli,  flour,  etc.  The  prices  are  subject  to  change  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  board  of  experts  appointed  to  look  after  the  food 

situation  in  Cuba. - ^A  bill  to  provide  792  NEW  SCHOOL  ROOMS 

for  the  public  schools  of  the  island  has  been  introduced  into  the  Cuban 
Congress.— — ^The  Cuban  Government  has  contracted  to  date, 
according  to  figures  published  in  “La  Prensa”  (The  Press)  of  Ilabana, 
a  DEBT  of  $80,408,000,  on  which  $11,500,000  has  been  paid,  leaving 

a  balance  still  due  of  $68,908,000. - Congress  has  established 

LEGATIONS  in  China,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti,  and  con¬ 
sulate  generals  in  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  and  Canton. - A  law  has 

been  promulgated  providing  for  the  estabhshment  of  SCHOOLS  OF 
ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  in  aU  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces  of  the 
Republic,  with  the  exception  of  Ilabana,  which  now  has  such  an 
institution.  The  same  law  provides,  by  competitive  examination 
of  graduates  of  the  Superior  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  eight  foreign  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  of  which  amounts  to  $720 
annually. 
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Tho  total  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  Dominican  RopTihlic 
for  the  year  1916,  according  to  the  report  of  the  receiver  general  of 
Dominican  customs,  amounted  to  $33,192,303,  of  which  $11,664,430 
represents  imports,  and  $21,527,873  exports.  The  figures  for  the 
year  1915  were:  Imports,  $9,118,514,  and  exports,  $15,209,061,  or  a 
total  foreign  trade  of  $24,327,575.  This  shows  an  increase  in  imports 
of  $2,545,916,  and  in  exports  of  $6,318,812,  or  a  total  increase  in  the 

foreign  trade  of  1916,  as  compared  with  1915,  of  $8,864,728. - An 

executive  order,  which  became  effective  at  midnight  on  March  25, 
1917,  provides  that  the  OFFICIAL  TIME  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
shall  be  the  mean  time  of  the  seventieth  meridian  west  of  Greenwich. 
There  is  oidy  a  small  territory  in  the  westeni  part  of  the  Republic 
where  the  local  time  differs  from  the  seventieth  meridian  time  by  as 
imich  as  eight  minutes.  The  seventieth  meridian  time  is  20  minutes 
ahead  of  the  seventy-fifth  meridian  time,  which  is  standard  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  seventy-fifth 
meridian  time  was  recently  adopted  by  Haiti  as  the  standard  time  for 
that  country.  Under  the  new  time  noon  in  Santo  Domingo  corre¬ 
sponds  to  11.40  a.  m.  in  Washington  and  Haiti,  while  noon  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Haiti  corresponds  to  12.20  p.  m.  in  Santo  Domingo.-- — 
A  recent  resolution  of  the  Dominican  Goven'ment  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  such  INSPECTION  OR  SURVEY  BOARDS  as 
may  be  required  for  the  examination  of  Goveniment  material  that 
may  be  found  unfit  for  use,  with  authority  to  make  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  its  sale,  repair,  or  destruction  as  may  be  deemed  expedient, 
fixing,  at  the  same  time,  whenever  possible,  the  responsibility  for  the 

deterioration  or  damage  referred  to. - The  INTERNATIONAL 

BANKING  CORPORATION  of  New  York  City,  having  taken  over 
the  business  conducted  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  by  James 
Michelena,  has  been  made  a  depositary  of  the  funds  of  the  Dominican 

Government  on  and  after  April  1,  1917. - An  appropriation  of 

$10,000,  payable  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  has  been  made  by  the  Dominican  Government,  to  be  expended 
in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  completion  of  the  DL^ARTE  HIGHWAY. 
After  the  construction  of  this  road  any  unexpended  balance  is  to  be 
deposited  for  account  of  the  Dominican  Goven'ment  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund  from  which  the  aj)propriation  was  made. — ^ — Recent  press 
reports  state  that  a  census  is  being  made  of  the  CACAO  PLANTA¬ 
TIONS  of  the  Republic.  Among  the  principal  cacao-producing 
regions  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Los  Llanos  stands  out  promi- 
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ncFitly  with  127  plaiitatioiis  and  160,923  bearing  trees.  Estimating 
the  average  production  of  each  tree  at  3  pounds,  the  plantations  of 
tlie  section  referred  to  would  yield  annually  482,769  pounds.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  recent  data  obtainable,  the  province  of  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris  has  only  one  cacao-producing  zone,  and  the  Province  of 
Barahona  has  but  one  plantation  of  25,000  producing  trees.  The 
maximiuu  production  of  this  plantation  per  tree  varies  from  4.4  to 
13.2  pounds.  The  varieties  of  cacao  trees  in  the  two  Province-s 
referred  to  are  good,  although  it  takes  them  longer  to  bear  than  it 
does  some  of  the  other  varieties  grown  in  the  country.  The  trees  in 
the  Province  of  t-ibao  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic  })roduce  a 
small  quantity  of  cacao  two  years  after  planting  and  a  considerable 
cro{)  after  the  third  year. 


m3  — < 

ECUADOR 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  FEMALE  NURSES  has  been  established  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  Central  University  of  Quito  by  order 
of  the  superior  board  of  public  instruction  of  the  Government  of 
Ecuador.  The  course  includes  practical  and  theoreticiU  studies  for 
two  months  during  the  vacation  period  in  the  department  of  clinics 
of  the  university,  as  well  as  two  full  periods  in  the  university  proper 
during  two  regular  school  years,  after  which  students  completing 
the  course  are  examined  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  nursing  before 
diplomas  are  issued  to  them  accrediting  them  as  graduate  nurses. 
The  course  provides  for  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  by 
professors  who  have  charge  of  the  hospital  service,  clinical  surgery, 

and  clinical  obstetrics. - In  April  of  the  present  year  arrangements 

were  made  in  the  National  Capital  to  give  a  couise  of  LECTURES 
on  theoretical  and  practical  school  work  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
in  Quito.  These  lectures  will  also  treat  of  the  organization  of  schools, 
the  internal  rules  and  regulations  governing  same,  and  the  proper 
methods  of  instruction  and  conduct  to  bo  observed  in  schools. - 
f)n  March  20  last  the  President  of  the  Republic.  })romulgated  a 
deense  in  accordance  with  which  rules  and  regulations  ani  prescribed 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  CUSTOM  LAW  which  went  into 
force  during  the  present  year.  The  press  of  Guyaf[uil  announces 
that  the  s(!cr(!tary  of  fh(!  trejisury  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador, 
in  accord  with  th<i  vi(!Ws  and  wishes  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Association  of  Agriculturists,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Guyaquil  luis  decided  to  establish  a  NATIONAL 
B.\NK.  It  is  proi>o,sed  to  pledge  the  [)roceeds  of  the  export  tax  on 
cacao  to  the  new  institution  as  a  guarantee  for  the  issuance  of 
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1 2, ()()(), 000  sucros  (sucn*  =  S0.4S67)  in  hank  notes. - Early  in  April 

last  successful  tests  were  made,  on  board  tlie  revenue  cutter  Patria 
of  the  Ecuadorian  Government,  of  an  AUTOMATIC  SIGNAL 
APPARATUS  desifjned  to  indicate  the  cliange  of  the  coun'>e  of 
vessels  on  the  liij^h  seas,  thereby  minimizinj^  the  liability  to  acci¬ 
dents  which  might  occur  from  the  carelessness  or  oversight  of  the 

ollicers  or  crew. - A  SOtTETY  OF  AGRICULTURISTS  was 

recently  organized  at  (^h(*ne.  Province  of  Manabi,  with  the  object 
of  developitig  the  agricultural  interests  of  that  province,  and  esj^e- 
cially  of  the  agricultural  and  stock  raising  industries  carried  on  in 

(he  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Chonc. - The  consul  general  of  Ecuador 

a(  'rumaco,  Colombia,  has  requested  the  Government  of  Ecuador  to 
take  steps  looking  to  the  development  of  the  exportation  of  a  CRUDE 
RUBHER,  known  in  Ecuador  as  “nispero,”  and  found  in  great 
al)undance  in  the  Provinces  of  Esmeraldas  and  Manabi.  Rubber  of 
a  similar  quality  is  being  exported  from  Colombia,  and,  at  the  high 
prices  at  present  prevailing  in  the  Ihiited  States,  leaves  a  good 
|)rofit  to  the  exj)orters.  It  is  believed  that  this  business  can  be 

dev(>loj)ed  on  a  large  scale  iii  Ecuador. - The  War  Department  of 

the  Government  of  Ecuador  has  decided  to  install  a  MILITARY 

HOSPITAL  in  the  city  of  Quito. - Press  reports  state  that  the 

executive  i)ower  has  authorized  au  Ecuadorean  capitiilist  to  import, 
free  of  duty,  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  WOOLEN 
F.VBRICS,  such  as  cashmeres’  and  dress  goods,  as  well  as  to  use  a 

new  method  for  the  bleaching  of  cotton  fabrics. - 'Hie  President. 

of  the  Republic  recently  inspected  the  Sibambe  to  Cuenca  RAIL- 
W.\Y,  and  was  so  favorably  impressed  therewith  that  steps  have 
la'en  taken  to  establisli  in  the  near  future  train  service  on  this  line 

as  far  lus  (Miuncln. - The  National  Association  of  Agriculturists  of 

Ecuador  has  appointed  an  AGRKTHjTURAL  COMMISSION  to 
gather  data  concerning  the  quantity,  quality,  and  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  now  existing  in  the  prjahiction  of  milk  and  cereals,  and  to 
make  a  census  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  Provinces  of  Carchi,  Imba- 
l>nra,  Pichincha,  Leon,  Tunguragua,  and  Chimborazo.  -  The 
Wl'i.V'l'ilER  BUREAU  at  Riobamba  was  inaugurated  in  March 
last.  'Pile  W.VRD  LINE  of  New  York  has  extended  its  service 
to  (he  ports  of  Ecuador. 


GUATEMALA 


The  National  IjCgislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic  has  enacted 
a  law  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  MONUMENTAL  ARCH, 
symbolic  t)f  peace,  liberty,  and  progress,  in  the  National  Capital  on 
!»r).''.27  Hull.  5  -17 - 9 
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the  boulevard  known  as  “30  de  Junio,”  to  perpetuate  the  love  and 
gratitude  which  the  people  of  Guatemala  hold  for  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera,  the  able  statesman  and  distinguished  citizen  who  is  now 
president  of  that  Republic.  Work  was  commenced  on  this  arch 
on  March  15  last,  the  date  on  which  Senor  Cabrera  was  again  inaugu¬ 
rated,  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  as  President  of  the  Republic, 
having  been  proclaimed  in  a  decree  promulgated  on  March  15, 
1916,  reelected  to  that  high  office,  for  the  term  ending  March 

15,  1923. - recent  executive  decree  authorizes  Victor  Aguilar 

Pelaez  to  manufacture  CHARCOAL  in  the  City  of  Guatemala  by 
the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  methods.  The  Government  grants 
to  the  concessionaire  the  privilege  of  importing  free  of  customs 
duties  such  machinery  and  accessories  as  may  be  necessary  to  equip 

and  operate  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  the  fuel  referred  to. - 

On  March  15  of  the  present  year  an  issue  of  1,000,000  COMMEMO¬ 
RATIVE  POSTAGE  STAMPS,  of  the  denomination  of  25  centavos, 
for  use  in  Guatemala  and  the  other  Central  American  Republics, 
was  placed  in  circulation.  The  stamp  referred  to  has  engraved  thereon 
a  cut  of  Licentiate  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  a  picture  of  the  quetzal, 
the  national  bird  of  the  Guatemalan  Republic,  and  a  figure  sym¬ 
bolic  of  peace.  The  stamp  is  of  a  sepia  color  and  its  dimensions  are 

27  by  35  millimeters. - ^The  International  Railways  of  Central 

America  have  adopted  a  new  TRAIN  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  for  the 
Atlantic  division;  that  is  to  say,  the  line  which  runs  from  the  City 
of  Guatemala  to  Puerto  Barrios.  Trains  leave  the  City  of  Guate¬ 
mala  daily  at  7  a.  m.  and  arrive  at  Puerto  Barrios  at  6.40  p.  ni. 
The  daily  train  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  Guatemala  City  leaves  the 
former  station  at  6.40  a.  m.  and  arrives  at  the  National  Capital  at 

6.40  p.  m. - Students  of  Central  America  who  belong  to  a  society 

known  as  El  Renacimiento  (The  Renaissance)  recently  took  steps 
looking  to  the  erection  of  a  MONUMENT  in  the  City  of  Guatemala 
in  memory  of  Ruben  Dario,  the  lamented  Nicaraguan  poet.  Plans 
are  to  be  formulated  in  a  competitive  contest  held  for  that  purpose 
concerning  the  methods  and  means  of  carrying  out  this  undertaking. 
The  society  will  give  a  gold  medal  and  a  diploma  to  the  author  of 
the  plans  accepted. - ^At  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  the  muni¬ 

cipality  of  La  Paz,  the  Government  has  authorized  that  munici¬ 
pality  to  change  its  name  to  Ciudad  Estrada  Cabrera. - An 

executive  decree  requires  FOREIGNERS  residing  in  the  Republic 
to  register  in  the  department  of  foreign  relations,  stating  name, 
nationality,  place  of  birth,  married  or  unmarried,  profession,  domi¬ 
cile,  etc.  The  certificates  of  registration  issued  to  foreigners  shall 

contain  the  data  referred  to. - The  National  Government  has 

approved  the  tariff  and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
municipality  of  San  Felipe,  Department  of  Retalhuleu,  concerning 
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tlio  KLE(’TRIC  liglit  and  power  plant  which  will  soon  be  in  operation 

at  that  place. - Leon  Diehold  has  applied  to  the  Government  of 

Guatemala  for  a  lO-year  concession  for  the  equipment  and  operation 
of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  CLOTH  FABRICS  and  knit 
goods,  with  the  recjnest  that  he  be  permitted  to  import  free  of  duty 
the  machinery  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  same. 


On  April  17  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  reorganized  his 
CABINET  as  follows:  Furcy  Chatelain,  secretary  of  foreign  relations 
and  justice;  Etienne  Magloire,  secretary  of  agriculture  and  public 
works;  Pericles  Tessicr,  secretary  of  public  instruction;  Osmin  Cham, 
secretary  of  interior  and  worship,  and  Edmond  H^raux,  secretary  of 
finance  and  commerce. 

According  to  data  published  in  Le  NouveUiste,  a  daily  newspaper 
of  Port  an  Prince,  the  FOREIGN  DEBT  of  Haiti  on  December  31, 
1910,  including  principal  and  interest,  amounted  to  120,912,000 
francs  (franc  =  $0.193),  made  up  of  the  following  items:  5  per  cent 
loan  of  1875,  19,252,560  francs;  6  per  cent  loan  of  1896,  37,638,500 
francs,  and  the  5  per  cent  loan  of  1910,  64,021,000  francs.  Convert¬ 
ing  this  sum  into  dollars  at  the  Government’s  official  rate  of  exchange 
for  the  different  loans  makes  an  equivalent  in  United  States  gold  of 
?20, 721, 861. 18.— The  consul  general  of  Haiti  in  New  York  has 
requested  aU  HAITIAN  WRITERS  AND  POETS  to  send  to  the 
office  of  the  consulate  general  in  that  city  two  copies  of  the  works  or 
books  which  they  have  published  and  two  copies  of  aU  their  works 
published  in  future,  one  set  of  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  Public 
Library  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  other  to  the  Congressional 
Library  in  Washington,  thereby  making  these  writings  accessible  to 

persons  interested  in  Haitian  history  and  literature. . -The  National 

(iovernment  recently  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  CENSUS  of 
Government  property  in  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince,  a  survey  of  the 
real  property  belonging  to  the  State  in  that  municipality  and  an 

examination  of  the  deeds  covering  the  same. - In  accordance  with 

a  contract  made  by  the  minister  of  public  works  with  the  Cul  de  Sac 
Railway  Co.,  SPECIAL  TRAIN  SERVICES  have  been  established 
on  the  Port  au  Prince  to  Etang  and  Saumatre  line,  and  on  the  railway 
to  Legoane.  The  regular  service  of  these  lines  wiU  be  maintained  as 

usual. - In  March  last  the  section  of  the  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY, 

which  the  Government  is  constnicting  between  Port  au  Prince  and 
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Lofjoaiio,  wa.s  com])letcd  between  Norman  and  Bateau. - A  MU' 

rUAL  AID  SOCIETY  FOR  WORKMEN  has  been  or^ranized  in 
Port  ail  Prince.  The  president  of  the  societ}"  is  Georges  H.  Jacob, 

and  the  vice  president,  Arturo  Isidore. - The  municipality  of  Port 

an  Prince  has  ordered  signs,  containing  letters  of  the  alphabet,  dis- 
])layed  on  the  corners  of  the  streets  of  that  city,  the  object  being  not 
to  replace  the  present  names  of  the  streets  with  these  letters  but  to 
maintain  them  there  simply  for  the  convenience  of  strangers  who 
visit  the  capital.  The  same  method  of  designating  public  tliorough- 
fares  was  adopted  recently  in  Cape  Haitian  and  has  given  splendid 
results.— — -A  Boston  newspaper  announces  that  the  Haitian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  bought  two  SCHOONERS  in  the  United  States,  one  of 
which  is  145  feet  long  and  is  equipped  with  a  160-horsepower  engine, 
while  the  other  is  87  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide.  Another  vessel  of  the 
same  tj'pe  is  being  built  for  the  Haitian  Government  in  the  shipyards 
at  Charleston,  S.  C. - The  Haitian  prass  announcas  that  the  follow¬ 

ing  NEWSPAPERS  have  recently  been  astablished  in  Port  an  Prince: 

La  Libre  Pens6e,  La  Nation,  Courier  du  Soir,  and  Le  Drapeu. - 

Fernand  Porsenna,  ])resident  of  the  teachers’  association  of  Haiti, 
iias  been  apjiointed  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OF  PUBLIC  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  of  the  Haitian  Government. 


The  association  of  native  and  foreign  capitalists,  which  recently 
petitioned  tlie  Government  of  Honduras  for  a  concession  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  of  manufacturing 
BANANA  FLOUR  in  the  Department  of  Cortes,  obtained  the  same 
from  the  Congress  of  Honduras  on  March  31  last.  After  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  buildings,  the  installation  of  milling  machinery  and 
the  normal  operation  of  the  same  by  the  association,  the  weekly 
output  of  banana  flour  is  estimated  at  4,()()()  barrels,  a  quantity  which 
will  be  increased  as  the  business  develops  and  the  demands  of  the 
trade  require.  It  wiU  be  seen  from  this  estimate  that  the  association 
proposes  to  engage  in  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  necessitating  the 
use  of  many  thousands  of  bunches  of  bananas  weekly.  This  will 
stimulate  the  banana  industry  in  the  Department  referred  to,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  give  at  a  much  lower  cost  a  wholesome  flour  to 
consumers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic  than  can  at  present 

be  obtained  by  the  use  of  imported  wheat  flour. - ^In  March  last 

the  governor  of  the  Department  of  Santa  Barbara  officially  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  navigation  of  LAKE  YOJOA,  after  having  inspected  the 
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ports,  the  dry  docks  and  the  vessels  which  arc  to  be  used  by  the  con¬ 
cessionaires  for  traffic  on  this  lake.  Tlie  wharf  at  the  ])ort  called 
“La  Majada”  is  70  feet  long  by  ft  feet  wide,  and  the  one  at  Port 
Beltran  is  4r)()  feet  long  by  0  feet  wide.  Lake  Yojoa  (sometimes 
spelled  Yohoa),  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Honduras  between 
the  Departments  of  Comayagua  and  Santa  Barbara,  and  is  the  largest 
and  only  lake  suitable  for  navigation  in  the  Republic.  The  lake 
which  has  a  length  of  about  25  miles  and  a  width  of  from  :>  to  S 
miles,  is  closely  shut  in  by  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  the  waters  of 
the  lake  l)eing  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lake 
lias  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the  Blanco  (While) 
River  which  flows  into  the  ITua  River.  Press  reports  state  that  an 
automobile  road  is  being  built  by  a  Honduran  company  from  Zig- 
uatepetiue  to  the  southern  shore  of  this  lake.  When  this  highway 
is  comiileted  it  will  connect  the  region  referred  to  with  the  interior 
and  the  Atlantic  coast  section  of  the  Republic.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  prospect  for  oil  and  coal  in  this  part  of  Honduras,  and  the 
navigation  of  Lake  Yojoa  and  tlie  completion  of  the  automobile 

I’oad  mentioned  will  greatly  facilitate  the  prospecting  in  tpiestion. - - 

A  25-year  concession  has  been  granted  to  D.  H.  Mitchell  for  tlie 
establishment  of  a  DISTILLERY  in  San  Pedro  de  Tula,  Department 

of  Cortes,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  out  of  bananas. - 

Tlie  Montecristo  SITiAR  plantation,  situated  at  Porvenir,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Atlantida,  and  which  belongs  to  the  Honduras  Sugar  & 
Distilling  Co.,  jiroduced  in  1916,  1()(),()()()  (quintals  (quintal  =  ICO 
pounds)  of  sugar,  137,288  gallons  of  alcohol,  and  24,891  gallons  of 
aguardiente.  The  investment  of  this  conqiany  up  to  date  amounts 
to  SI, 000,000.  The  machinery  has  a  cajiacity  for  grinding  1,000  tons 
of  cane  daily  and  of  jiroducing  1,500  quintals  of  sugar,  employing  in 
the  operation  540  workmen. 


On  May  1,  1916,  Gen.  Vemistiano  (’arranza  was  inaugurated 
PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic,  having  been  elected  to  that  high 
olfice  by  practically  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Mexican  electo¬ 
rate. - The  TEXTILE  FACTORIES  of  the  State  of  Mexico  have 

incn'.ased  the  wages  of  their  day  operatives  30  per  cent  and  of  piece 

workers  40  per  cent. - A  Mexican  mechanic  employed  in  the  railway 

sliops  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has  perfected  a  device  for  the  preventitni 
of  ACCIDENTS  TO  TRAINS  in  motion  by  the  automatic  stoppage 
of  same,  without  the  coo])eration  of  the  engine  <lriver. - The  Gov- 
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ernment  has  adopted  stringent  regulations  applicable  to  persons 
holding  or  seeking  CONCESSIONS  for  the  exploitation  of  woods, 

gums,  and  re-sins  in  the  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo. - A  Mexican 

company  has  applied  to  the  department  of  fonumto  (promotion)  for 
permission  to  build  a  RAILROAD  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Mazatlan, 
via  the  city  of  Durango.  The  proposed  concession  will  traverse  a 

section  rich  in  agricultural,  mineral,  and  forestal  wealth. - Tlu^ 

National  Library  in  the  City  of  Mexico  has  added  an  INFANTILE 
DEPARTMENT,  and  has  provided  itself  with  a  clioice  selection  of 

pictorial  and  other  books  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young. - The 

National  Government  is  having  $20,000,000,  Mexican  gold,  coined 

in  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. - The  former  President  of  the 

Constituent  Congress,  Licentiate  Manuel  Rojas,  has  been  appointed 
Director  General  of  FINE  ARTS  of  the  school  and  museum  of  art 

in  the.  City  of  Mexico. - The  department  of  AVIATION  of  the 

Mexican  Government  has  recently  built  three  new  groups  of  liangars 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  has  increased  the  capacity 

of  its  shops  for  the  construction  of  aeroplanes.- - The  authorities  of 

the  commonwealth  of  Sinaloa  reciuire  all  children  in  good  health  and 

of  SCHOOL  ago  to  attend  regularly  the  public  schools. - SALOONS 

and  places  where  alcoholic  beverages  are  dispensed  in  the  City  of 
Veracruz  are  required,  by  order  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  that 

place,  to  close  at  0  j).  m. - The  production  of  PETROLEUM  in 

Mexico  in  1916  aggregated  40,550,469  barrels,  as  compared  with 

38,655,000  barrels  in  1915. - For  failure  of  the  concessionaires  to 

comply  with  the  terms  of  their  agreements,  the  secretary  of  fomento 
of  the  Mexican  Government  has  canceled  LAND  CONCESSIONS  in 
Lower  California  covering  an  area  of,  in  round  numbers,  17,500,000 
acres.  These  lands  have  reverted  to  the  Government  and  are  avail¬ 
able  for  settlement  and  colonization  purposes. - The  department  of 

fomento  has  authorized  Frank  L.  Semple  to  build  a  PIPE  LINE 
from  the  oil  fields  in  the  State  of  Veracruz  to  the  port  of  Tuxpam, 

and  to  construct  wharves  at  that  port  and  on  Lake  Tamiahua. - 

A  NIGHT  SCHOOL  for  adults  has  been  opened  in  Jutla,  Oaxaca. - 

W.  A.  Hay  has  been  granted  a  concession  to  exploit  the  COCONUT 

and  similar  resources  of  the  Territor}"  of  Quintana  Roo. - The 

Mexican  consul  at  Kobe,  Japan,  is  negotiating  for  the  shipment  of 
jirinting  PAPER  to  Mexico.- — —The  exemption  from  import  duties  of 
AUTOMOBILES  brought  into  the  Republic  has  greatly  stimulated 

the  imports  of  such  vehicles. - A  concession  has  been  granted  to  J. 

H.  Mendoza  to  work  the  GUANO  DEPOSITS  on  a  number  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Colima.  The 
Government  is  to  receive  20  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  this 
substance  extracted. — — A  rural  NORMAL  SCHOOL  has  been 
established  at  Itzimna,  State  of  Yucatan,  under  the  name  of  “.Stu- 
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dent  City  of  the  Mayas.” - The  school  established  in  the  City  of 

Mexico  for  the  education  and  training  of  young  men  as  TRAIN 
OPERATORS  is  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  educational  and 
proficiency  work  of  the  national  railways. - The  Mexican  NAVI¬ 

GATION  CO.,  with  headquarters  at  Frontera,  State  of  Tabasco,  will 
operate  in  the  coastwise  trade  10  vessels  between  the  principal  ports 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. - The  Mexican  Government  has  been  peti¬ 

tioned  for  permission  to  work  the  SALT  DEPOSITS  of  Lobos 
Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  California. - Lender  the  direction  of  the  sec¬ 

retary  of  commerce  aiid  industry,  the  Government  of  Mexico  pro¬ 
poses  to  establish  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  in  all  the  States  of  tlie 
Republic. 
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Under  date  of  March  16,  1917,  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua  enacted 
a  law  declaring  that  the  cutting  of  TIMBER  in  the  national  forests 
is  free.  The  text  of  this  law,  as  published  in  the  American  of  Blue- 
fields,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  laws  of  May  11,  1913,  and  June  5, 1914, 
imposing  the  forcstal  tax,  continue  operative  as  to  timber  cut  for 
export  after  June  15,  1917,  and  also  apply  to  timbers  cut  at  any 
time  offered  for  export  up  to  October  31  of  the  present  year.  The 
rate  of  the  forestal  tax  per  1,000  superficial  feet,  or  1,000  kilograms, 
is  as  follows:  On  cedar,  mahogany,  oak,  and  other  woods  used  for 
cabinet  purposes,  $4;  on  prickly  cedar,  pine,  and  other  construction 
timber,  $2;  and  on  dyewood,  $1.  Timber  cut  and  used  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  is  exempt  from  the  tax,  but  is  subject  to  same  if  cut  and  then 
abandoned  in  the  forests.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  tax  is  to 
be  used  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  agricultural 
schools. - Steps  have  been  taken  to  send  Pedro  Torres  Ruiz,  a  Nica¬ 

raguan  chemist  whose  serum  it  is  claimed  has  met  with  great  success 
in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  TUBERCLTLOSIS  in  Nicaragua,  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  proposed  to  have  this  serum  thoroughly  exam¬ 
ined  and  tested  by  the  principal  medical  societies  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Damasio  Rivas,  a  talented  Nicaraguan  physician  well  knowm  in 
North  America,  is  assisting  in  this  movement. — — Gordiano  Herdocia 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  department  of  PUBLIC  IN¬ 
STRUCTION,  which  was  formerly  apart  of  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  new  secretary  proposes  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  education  throughout  the  country,  and  especially 

in  the  rural  section  of  the  Republic. - The  war  department  of  the 

Government  of  Nicaragua  has  invited  the  musicians  of  the  Republic 
to  enter  a  contest  for  the  purpose  of  setting  to  music  the  new 
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NATIONAL  HYMN.  A  cash  prize  is  offered  to  the  successful  par¬ 
ticipant. - The  department  of  agriculturi'.  has  ordered  SEED 

WHEAT  from  San  Francisco,  (’ah,  to  be  distributed  among  Nica¬ 
raguan  farmers  in  tlie  Departments  of  Jinotega,  Matagalpa,  Nueva 
Segovia,  and  Esteli.  A  flour  mill  with  a  daily  capacity  of  20  hundred¬ 
weight  is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  last-named  Department. 
An  effort,  which  has  the.  hearty  support  of  the  Government,  is  being 
made  to  induce  the  agriculturists  of  Nicaragua  to  produce  the  cereals 

and  other  foods  which  they  need  for  domestic  consumption. - Pi-e- 

liminary  steps  have  been  taken  in  Managua  looking  to  the.  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION.— Tlie.  PEDA- 
(iOGlC  CONGRESS,  which  met  in  the  capital  of  Nicaragua  from 
March  26  to  April  3  of  the.  present  year,  gave  special  attention  to 
means  and  measures  for  promoting  education  in  the  Republic,  and 
particularly  in  i-ural  communities,  which  up  to  the.  present  time  have 
been  somewhat  neglected  in  the  general  educational  scheme  of  the 
Republic. - The  secretary  of  the  dejiartment  of  justice  has  sub¬ 

mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the.  National  Congress  a  bill  providing 
for  the  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  JURY  LAW  by  the  establishment 
of  a  court  of  review  for  each  district  to  which  the.  decisions  of  the  jury 
may  be  appealed  in  so  far  as  their  validity  or  invalidity  are.  conccu’iual. 
The  proposed  law  prescribes  that  criminals,  charged  with  assassina¬ 
tion  and  other  grave  crimes,  shall  not  b(^  givi'ii  their  lib«‘rty  until  the 
decision  of  the  higher  court,  as  to  tlie  validity  of  the  verdiet,  is 

known. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  which  proposes 

the  establishment  of  a  COMMISSION  consisting  of  a  senator,  a  repiv- 
sentative,  and  a  member  appointed  liy  the  President,  to  go  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic  and  study  the  needs  of  that  region 

with  the.  object  of  enacting  laws  to  meet  its  wants. - A  law  has  been 

enacted  by  Congress  authorizing  the  executive,  power  to  educate  at 
the  expense  of  the.  State  RUBEN  DARIO  SXNCHEZ,  a  descendant 

of  Ruben  Dario,  the  lamented  Nicaraguan  poet. - The.  minister  of 

foreign  relations  of  Nicaragua  has  requested  the.  consul  of  that  coun¬ 
try  in  Habana  to  contract  for  the.  sending  of  CUBAN  TOBACCO 
EXPERTS  to  Nicaragua  to  instruct  the  planters  of  that  Republic  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  product. 


According  to  data  jiublished  by  the  registration  office  of  the 
Governnumt  of  Panama  there  wen^  ‘J,S4y  BIRTHS  in  the  Re.jmblic 
of  Panama  in  HH6,  of  which  OjOPT  were,  mah^s  and  4,752  females. 
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The  tleaths  during  the  same  year  5,UJi6,  of  which  2,777  were  males 
and  2,259  females.  The  excess  of  births  over  ileal hs  was,  therefore, 
4,818,  or  2,320  males  and  2,493  females.  Tlie  number  of  marriages 
during  the  same  period  was  682,  of  which  (508  were  ecclesiastic  and 
74  civil. - The  Panama  press  announces  the  departure  for  Wash¬ 

ington  of  a  KOAD  COMMISSION,  the  cliairman  of  which  is  Dr. 
Musebio  A.  Morales,  secretary  of  the  department  of  interior  and 
justice  of  the  Government  of  Panama.  The  object  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  to  discuss  with  the  United  States  Government  the  measures 
necessary  to  be  adopted  and  carried  out  for  the  construction  of  high¬ 
ways  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  and  which  will  connect  with  the 

roads  of  the  Canal  Zone. - About  the  middle  of  April  last  the 

second  group  of  buildings  of  the  NEW  ANCON  HOSPITAL,  erected 
on  tlie  north  slope  of  Ancon  Hill  on  lands  belonging  to  the  old  hos- 
])ital  and  which  overlook  the  city,  port,  and  Bay  of  Panama,  were 
completed  and  opened  to  public  service.  Tliese  buildings  contain 
])rivate  rooms  and  maternity  wards.  The  two  groups  of  buildings 
now  have  250  beds  and  15  cribs.  Other  buildings  are  being  con¬ 
structed  which  wiU  increase  the  capacity  of  the  liospital  to  440  beds, 

and  will  provide  a  separate  building  for  contagious  diseases. - A 

ri'cent  law  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  authorizes  the 
cstablislunent  of  MORTGAGE  BANKS,  one  of  the  principal  func¬ 
tions  of  which  is  to  make  long-time  loans  on  real  property,  repayalde 
in  small  installments.  These  banks  are  also  authorized  to  issue 
circulating  bonds,  secured  by  the  same  collateral,  and  paj-able  to 

bearer. - The  Congress  of  Panama  has  recently  enacted  a  number 

of  important  laws,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  authority 
given  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  give  preference  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  public  works  to  the  deepening  of  tlie  channel  of  the  port  of 
Chit  re  and  the  construction  of  a  wharf  at  said  port;  the  erection  of  a 
LIGHTHOUSE  at  the  port  of  Guarare  and  the  connection  of  same 
b\'  telephone  with  the  town;  the  building  of  a  whaH  at  the  port  of 
Mansabe;  the  appointing  of  a  COMMISSION  OF  ENGINEERS  to 
study  and  report  upon  soil  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
'Ponosi,  the  danger  of  said  town  from  floods  and  the  advisibility  of 
changing  the  site  of  same;  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  a 
UNIVERSITY  in  the  City  of  Panama;  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  National  Capital  with  a  special  de¬ 
partment  for  the  study  of  tropical  diseases,  and  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Concepcion  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui  to  some  jioint 
in  the  region  of  Chiriqui  Viejo. - -A  recent  decree  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Panama  provides  that  aU  places  in  that  Republic  now  bear¬ 
ing  foreign  names,  and  which  originally  bore  Indian  or  SPANISH 
NAMES,  shall  have  the  original  names  restored.  Spanish  names 
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will  be  given  to  all  other  places  now  known  under  names  originating 
in  other  countries.  The  department  of  education  will  assist  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  in  the  educational  propaganda 
concerning  the  changes  provided  for  therein. 


In  1916  the  customhouses  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  collected 
CUSTOMS  DUTIES  amounting  to  776,078  pesos  gold  (gold  peso  = 
$0.9648)  and  31,070,308  pesos  currency  (peso,  currency,  =  about 
$0.05.)  These  revenues,  in  gold  and  paper  pesos,  respectively,  were 
made  up  from  the  following  soui’ces :  Imports,  1 52,882  and  24, 1 88,293 ; 
exports,  622,909  and  6,687,132,  and  other  revenues  i*elating  to  the 
operation  of  the  customhouses,  287  and  194,882.  The  principal 
items  of  exports,  together  with  the  revenues  produced  therefrom, 
expressed  in  gold  and  paper  pesos,  respectively,  were  as  follows: 
Paraguayan  tea,  82,786  and  518,041 ;  liides,  274,836  and  670;  timber, 
42,417  and  3,760;  tobacco,  1,614  and  7,691;  cattle,  37,861  and 
146,953,  and  tannin,  152,512  and  1,808,387.  Additional  customs 
duties  of  IJ  per  cent,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  to  the  jiublic  charity 
fund  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  were  collected  to  the  amount 
of  7,663  gold  pesos  and  1,011,314  paper  pesos. — — The  FOREIGN 
TRADE  of  Paraguay  in  1916,  according  to  data  published  by  the 
R(*vista  del  Comercio  (Review  of  Conmierce)  of  Asuncion,  amounted 
to  9,513,205  gold  pesos,  made  up  of  imports  4,861,678  pesos,  or  51.1 
per  cent,  and  exports  4,651,527,  or  48.9  per  cent.  In  1915  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Paraguay,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was 
8,022,060  gold  pesos,  consisting  of  imports  2,405,888  and  exports 
5,616,172  gold  pesos,  wliile  that  of  1914  was  9,733,823  gold  pesos,  of 

which  5,149,465  represented  imports  and  4,584,358  exports. - The 

production  of  the  YERBA  MATE  tea  fields  of  Paraguay,  registerc'd 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  September  20,  1912,  was,  in  1914, 
7,862,250  kilos  of  Paraguayan  tea,  of  which  there  were  exported 
3,331,655  kilos,  and  consumed  in  the  country  2,500,000,  leaving  on 
hand  2,030,595  kilos;  in  1915  the  crop  amounted  to  7,049,500  Idlos. 
The  exports  of  Paraguayan  tea  during  that  year  aggregated 
4,709,253  kilos,  and  the  home  consumption  was  2,500,000  kilos, 
which  left  a  deficit  for  that  year  of  159,753  kilos.  In  1916  the  Para¬ 
guayan  tea  produced  in  the  Republic  amounted  to  8,182,065  kilos, 
the  quantity  exported  during  that  year  was  3,265,756  kilos,  and  the 
quantity  consumed  in  the  country  2,500,000  kilos,  which  left  an 
excess  in  the  Republic  of  2,416,309.  During  the  three  yearn  i-t-ferred 
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to  the  total  production  of  Paraguayan  tea  was  23,093,815  kilos,  the 
exports  11,306,664  kilos,  the  home  consumption  7,500,000  kilos,  and 

the  amount  left  on  hand  in  the  country  4,287,151  kilos. - Steps 

have  been  taken,  and  especially  by  the  press  of  Asuncion,  to  induce 
the  Government  of  Paraguay  to  take  such  precautions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  drying  up  of  LAKE  IPACARAI,  the  most 
beautiful  lake  of  the  Republic  and  a  famous  watering  resort  visited 
annually  by  thousands  of  people  from  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay.  The  city  of  San  Bernardino  on  the  shores  of  tliis  lake  is 
noted  for  its  fine  hotels  and  beautiful  residences.  It  is  proposed  to 
construct  a  dam  on  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  in  order  to  retain  such 
a  quantity  of  the  water  of  the  Salado  River  as  may  be  required  to 
maintain  the  lake  at  its  former  level. 


In  accordance  with  a  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Peru  on 
October  11,  1916,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  decree 
])roviding  for  the  establishment  of  an  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  at 
Iqiiitos  on  the  Amazon  River,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of 
the  Republic.  The  school  Is  to  be  divided  into  two  branches,  namely, 
an  agricultural  section,  and  a  department  of  arts  and  crafts.  The 
00111X05  in  each  of  these  divisions  cover  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
agricultural  school  is  intended  to  fit  pupils  for  trained  work  in  the 
vast  agricultural  region  of  Peru  east  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  much 
of  which  is,  as  yet,  unexplored,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
navigable  streams,  and  nearly  all  of  which  is  virgin  territory  for  the 
development  of  agriculture.  A])pointments  to  both  sections  of  this 
school  will  be  made  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  physical  and 
mental  fitness  of  candidates.  The  site  of  the  agricultural  section 
will  be  the  Caucho  experimental  station  in  Iquitos.  The  location  of 
the  section  of  arts  and  crafts  htis  not  yet  been  selected.  The  city  of 
hpiitos  is  the  center  of  the  rubber  industry  of  Peru  and  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  30,000.  The  port  is  in  direct  water  communication, 
via  the  Amazon  River,  with  New  York,  and  ocean  going  vessels 

anchor  alongside  the  wharf  in  Iquitos. - The  Peruvian  Congress 

lias  ajipropriated  £4,000  (Peruvian  £=$4.8665)  for  the  construction 
of  a  LIGHTHOUSE  at  Coles  Point,  in  the  province  of  Moquegus  in 

Southern  Peru. - A  meeting  of  Peruvian  physicians  was  recently 

lield  in  Lima  to  discuss  the  representation  of  the  Government  of 
Peru  in  the  CHILDREN’S  CONGRESS  which  wUl  be  held  in  Monte¬ 
video  during  the  first  half  of  February,  1918. - The  production  of 
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SUGAR  ill  Peru  in  1916  amounted  to  262,840  tons,  or  34,785  tons 
more  than  in  1915.  Peru’s  exports  of  su"ar  last  year  amounted  to 
220,257  tons,  valued  at  £5,577,869.  The  principal  exports  of  this 
commodity  were  made,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  to  Chile,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  quantity  of  granulated  sugar 
sent  to  these  countries,  respectively,  amounting  to  82,845  tons, 

43,179,  and  39,028  tons. - A  recent  executive  decree  requires  the 

Society  of  Engineers  in  charge  of  the  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS  of  the 
nation,  to  make  detailed  reports  to  the  department  of  fomento  of 
road  construction,  repair,  etc.  Important  roads  are  now  being  built 

by  the  Government  in  the  Departments  of  Piura  and  Arequipa. - 

'I'he  health  department  of  the  Peruvian  Government  is  engaged  in  an 
active  ])ro])aganda  concerning  VACCINATION  in  the  Republic,  and 
especially  in  tlie  coast  towns  and  the  mining  and  industrial  centei’s 
of  tlie  country. — • — Tlie  Huaras  Mining  Co.  lias  been  authorized  to 
survey  a  RAILWAY,  having  a  gauge  of  .91  meters,  from  the  port  of 
Chancay  to  the  Huaras  mines,  and,  at  some  later  date,  to  survey  and 
construct  branch  lines  to  OUon  and  Cerro  de  Pasco. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Peru  has  granted  a  concession  to  Juan  C.  Diaz  to  engage  on  a 
large  scale,  during  the  next  two  years,  in  the  exploitation  of  AURIF¬ 
EROUS  SANDS  in  the  lieds  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Marcapata, 
Nusi  ieato  and  Huayllunde  Rivers.  Work  is  to  be  commenced 
before  .Vugust  of  the  ])resent  year.  The  Government  is  to  receive 
10  |)er  cent  of  the  net  ])ro(its  of  the  exploitation. 


The  IMPORTS  OF  COIN  into  the  Republic  of  Salvador  from 
1904  to  1916  represent  a  value  of  8,247,080  pesos  silver  (silver 
peso  =  $0,586).  This  coin  consisted  of  silver,  900  milesimos  line,  to 
the  value  of  6,811,000  pesos;  silver,  835  milesimos  line,  valued  at 
1,050,000  pesos;  and  nickel  to  the  value  of  386,000  pesos.  The  im¬ 
ports  made  by  the  National  Government  amounted  to  2,095,040 
j)esos,  by  the  Bank  of  Salvador  1,815,040  pesos,  by  the  Occidental 
Bank  2,362,000  pesos,  and  by  the  Agricultural  Commercial  Bank 
1,975,000  pesos.  The  Bank  of  Salvador  has  now  in  its  vaults 
$375,000  American  gold,  imported  recently  to  secure  an  issue  of 
paper  currency  which  it  proposes  to  put  into  circulation  in  the  near 
future. - The  Salvador  Railway  has  arranged  to  operate  a  PAS¬ 

SENGER  TRAIN,  particularly  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of 
travelers  who  journey  a])road,  which  leaves  the  city  of  San  Salvador 
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at.  1.30  p.  in.  and  arrives  at  the  port  of  Acajntla  in  time  for  passen¬ 
gers  to  go  aboard  their  vessels.  This  enables  tourists  and  others  to 
remain  another  half  day  in  the  National  Capital,  instead  of  taking 
the  7.30  a.  m.  train  for  Acajutla  and  waiting  a  good  part  of  the  day 

in  that  port  for  vessels  to  sail. - An  executive  decree  has  just  been 

issued  authorizing  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  1.70  pesos  silver  on  aguardi¬ 
ente  or  CANE  ALCOHOL.  The  silver  peso  of  Salvador  is  wortli 
$0,586  American  gold. - The  treasury  department  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Salvador,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  committee  on 
physical  education  and  the  department  of  public  instruction  has  ordered 
lliat  all  apparatus,  utensils,  suits,  and  other  articles  used  for  sporting 
and  gymnastic  purposes  he  admitted  into  the  Republic  free  of  duty, 
upon  filing  with  the  department  the  respective  consular  invoice  cov¬ 
ering  shipments  of  same.  This  concession  is  made  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  SPORTS  and  athletic  exercises  in  tlie 

country.- - According  to  data  published  by  the  daily  press  of  the 

city  of  San  Salvador  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  Republic, 
of  Salvador  in  1916  was  .$11,887,420  American  gold,  made  up  of 
imports,  $6,012,920,  and  exports,  $5,874,500.— — The  Salvador  Rail¬ 
way  Co.  has  under  consideration  the  construction  of  a  BRANCH 
RAILWAY  from  a  point  on  its  main  line  known  as  “Sitio  del  Nino” 
(Child’s  Seat)  to  the  Honduran  frontier,  via  the  cities  of  Opico, 

Tachachico,  Nueva  Concepcion,  and  Chaletenango. - The  SALE  OF 

LIQLTORS  in  the  Government  warehouses  of  the  Republic  during 
the  past  year  aggregated  2,305,376  liters,  or  an  increase  of  201,176 
liters  over  the  sales  of  1915.  The  gross  revenues  from  the  tax  on 
liquors  collected  in  1916  amounted  to  2,653,966  pesos,  and  the 
exj>enses  of  collecting  same  to  131,693  pesos,  which  leaves  a  net 
revenue  of  2,522,273  pesos. - According  to  a  report  of  the  depart¬ 

ment  of  fomento  (encouragement),  the  COFFEE  crop  harvested  in 
the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  1916  exceeded  that  of  1915  to  the  amount 
of  217,649  quintals  (quintal  =  101.41  pounds).  The  exports  of  this 
product  in  1916  aggregated  35,756,726,  kilos  having  an  invoiced 
value  of  23,373,936  pesos  silver.  Of  this  quantity  29.41  per  cent 
went  to  France,  20.45  per  cent  to  the  United  States,  20.4  per  cent 
to  Norway,  13.07  per  cent  to  Sweden,  2.16  per  cent  to  Holland, 
1.75  per  cent  to  Denmark,  1.36  per  cent  to  Chile,  1.34  per  cent  to 
Spain,  0.41  per  cent  to  Germany,  0.32  per  cent  to  Great  Britain, 

and  0.07  per  cent  to  Panama. - Work  was  commenced  in  March 

last  on  the  construction  of  a  LIGHTHOUSE  at  Punta  Amapahta. - 

There  are  at  the  present  time  operating  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
72  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES,  47  of  which  are  in  the  Department 
of  San  Salvador,  11  in  Santa  Ana,  5  in  Sonsonate,  3  in  Ahuachapan, 
3  in  La  Lihertad,  2  in  San  Miguel,  and  1  in  San  Vicente. 


URUGUAY 


According  to  the  MESSAGE  which  Dr.  Feliciano  Viera,  President 
of  the  Republic,  delivered  to  the  National  Congress  on  February  26 
last,  there  were  146,632  votes  cast  in  the  election  for  delegates  to 
the  National  Constituent  Convention,  or  a  little  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  voters  registered.  At  the  election  of  representa¬ 
tives  and  senators,  which  was  held  in  January  last,  129,008  votes 

were  cast  out  of  a  total  registration  of  223,709. - The  BUREAU 

OF  CHEMISTRY  of  the  municipality  of  Montevideo  made  8,013 
analyses  of  food  substances  and  beverages  in  1916,  and  made  a  daily 
analysis  of  the  potable  water  used  by  the  city  during  that  year. 
The  bureau  of  bacteriology  and  vaccination  of  the  same  municipality 
made  during  the  past  year  1,255  analyses  of  water,  milk,  blood, 
etc.,  460  diagnoses  of  animals  attacked  with  hydrophobia,  6,585  vac¬ 
cinations,  and  41,139  distributions  of  tube  vaccine. - At  the  sug¬ 

gestion  of  the  park  commission  of  Montevideo,  a  SCHOOL  FOR 
GARDENERS  has  been  established  in  the  National  Capital  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  special  skilled  labor  of  tliis  kind  to  the  National 
Capital,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  other  important  cities  and 
communities  of  the  Republic. - In  1916  the  number  of  new  VEHI¬ 

CLES  REGISTERED  in  Montevideo  totaled  842,  of  wliich  360  were 

automobiles. - During  the  past  year  the  receipts  from  lighting, 

guard,  and  SANITARY  TAXES  produced  713,389  pesos  (peso  = 
$1.0342), or7,235  pesos  more  than  in  1915. - The  departmentof  pub¬ 

lic  works  of  the  municipality  of  Montevideo  issued  1,160  BUILDING 
PERMITS  in  1916,  and  authorized  during  the  same  year  the  build¬ 
ing  of  numerous  avenues,  streets,  and  sidewalks. - ^The  RECEIPTS 

AND  EXPENDITURES  of  the  municipahty  of  Montevideo  in  1916 
aggregated,  respectively,  3,705,028  and  3,696,011  pesos,  or  an  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenditures  during  the  period  referred  to  of  9,017 

pesos. - Tlie  HEALTH  CONDITIONS  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 

in  1916  were  good,  no  epidemic  diseases  having  occurred  in  the  coun¬ 
try  during  that  time.  The  amount  expended  by  the  national  board 

of  charities  last  year  aggregated  2,328,763  pesos. - An  estimate  of 

the  treasury  department  covering  the  fiscal  year  1916--17  shows  a 
probable  deficit  of  2,792,850  pesos,  inasmuch  as  the  expenditures  are 

given  as  17,864,002  and  the  receipts  at  15,071,152. - The  amount 

of  the  REVENUES  corresponding  to  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1916-17  was  10,892,933  pesos,  as  compared  with  11,628,339  pesos  for 

the  same  period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. - The  PUBLIC  DEBT 

of  Uruguay  on  January^  1,  1916,  was  147,559,589  pesos,  made  up  of 
the  internal  debt,  24,346,302,  the  external  debt,  121,077,787,  and 

the  international  debt,  2,135,500  pesos. - The  net  profits  of  the 
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BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  in  1916  amounted  to  1,011,084  pesos. 
The  capital  of  this  institution  at  the  beginning  of  1917  was  14,894,528 
pesos,  and  its  issue  of  bank  notes  on  the  same  date,  secured  by  gold 
and  silver  deposits  aggregating  34,064,619  pesos,  amounted  to 

36,565,085  pesos. - The  earnings  of  the  STATE  INSURANCE 

BANK  in  1916  were  856,292  pesos,  as  compared  with  665,823  in 

1915.  The  insurance  losses  paid  last  year  totaled  185,777  pesos. - 

In  1916  there  were  1,014  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  in  operation  in  the 
Keiniblic,  ^vith  99,882  matriculates  and  an  average  attendance  of 
74,184  pupils.  The  value  of  real  property  belonging  to  these  schools 
in  1916  was  3,168,952  pesos,  as  compared  with  3,129,405  pesos  in 
1915,  while  the  value  of  personal  property  belonging  to  schools 
in  1916  was  2,437,718  pesos,  as  compared  with  2,395,735  pesos  in 

1915. - The  MARRIAGES,  births,  and  deaths  in  the  Republic  in 

1916  were  as  follows:  Marriages,  5,808;  births,  37,130;  and  deaths, 

20,103. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Uruguay 

providing  for  awarding  annually  by  competitive  examination  four¬ 
teen  FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIPS  to  students  who  have  just  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  agricultural  and  veterinary  colleges  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  proposed  to  send  the  persons  holding  these  scholarships  to  the 
United  States,  Argentine  Republic,  Germany,  Australia,  and  France 
to  study  for  12  months.  The  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  15,120 
pesos  (peso  =  SI. 0342)  annually  to  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of 
four  agricultural  and  four  veterinary  scholarships  at  1,200  pesos  each, 
and  six  farm  overseer  scholarships  at  420  pesos  each,  and  3,000 
pesos  for  transportation  expenses.  All  of  the  farm  overseer  students 
will  study  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 


VENEZUELA 


The  Bolivar  Railway  Co.  is  negotiating  with  the  Government  of 
VenezAiela  concerning  a  proposed  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
RAILWAY  to  connect  El  Palito  on  the  Puerto  CabeUo  to  Valencia 
R.  R.  with  the  San  EYlipe  branch  of  the  Bolivar  Railway  at  Rosita 
Station.  The  road  under  consideration  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  country,  inasmuch  as,  when  completed,  it  will  place  the  capital 
of  the  Republic  in  direct  and  rapid  communication  with  Barquisi- 
mento,  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  and  industrial  centers 

in  the  western  part  of  Venezuela. - A  recent  executive  decree 

orders  the  construction  in  Caracas  of  two  buildings,  especially  designed 
and  approved  by  the  department  of  public  works  of  the  Government 
of  Venezuela,  for  use  as  offices  of  the  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  and 

of  the  quartermaster  general  of  the  Venezuelan  Army. - Under  the 

chairmanship  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  a  competitive 
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oxainiiiation  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  girls,  entitling  the  holders  to 
free  tuition,  instruction,  board,  and  lodging  in  the  primary  normal 
school  for  women  in  Caracas,  was  held  in  the  National  Capital  early 
in  March  last.  Of  the  26  applicants  who  entered  the  contest  only  1 7 
were  accepted,  the  remainder  not  possessing  the  qualifications  rc- 

(piired  for  entrance  into  the  institution. - Preliminary  work  has 

been  commenced  on  the  now  CENSUS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  An  oflice  has  been  established  in  Caracas,  among  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  whicli  are  an  expert  director,  a  topographic  engineer,  and 
other  assistants  required  for  initiating  and  completing  the  work 

refi'rred  to. - A  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Marc.h 

12,  1917,  provides  for  the  establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  Caracas 
(*f  an  AGRICULTURAI.  AND  FORESTAL  EXPERIMENT  STA¬ 
TION  attached  to  which  will  be  an  acclimating  garden.  The 
plan  adopted  for  this  station  will  he  used  in  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools  throughout  the  Republic.  The  personnel  of  the 
station  proposes  to  study  the  best  methods  of  production  of  the 
principal  agricultural  products  of  the  countrj',  such  as  cacao,  coffee, 
vegetable  ivory,  fruits,  cereals,  etc.;  the  selection,  importation,  and 
distribution  of  seeds;  the  reforesting  of  denuded  areas;  soil  analysis 
and  the  adaptation  of  crops  to  specific  zones;  practical  agriculture 
and  forestry  and  the  training  of  agricultural  overseers  and  experts, 
and  lastly,  scientific  propaganda  of  agriculture  by  means  of  confer- 

eiu^es,  pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter.- - On  March  15  last, 

the  executive  decree  regulating  the  POST  OFFICE  BOX  SERVICE 
throughout  the  Republic,  in  accordance  with  articles  73  and  77  of 

the  postal  law,  became  effective. - The  legislative  assembly  of  the 

State  of  Bolivar  has  appropriated  10,000  bolivares  ($2,000)  as  its 
contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  holding  the  THIRD  VENE- 

Zl^ELAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  in  Ciudad,  Bolivar,  in  1919. - 

In  March  of  the  present  year  construction  work  was  begun  on  the 
large  RESERVOIRS  at  Cerritos,  which  are  being  built  to  supply  the 

town  of  Ocumare  with  potable  water. - A  recent  decree  of  the 

President  of  the  Republic  changes  the  CONSULATE  at  Milan,  Italy, 

from  an  ad  honorem  to  a  paid  consulate. - Tlie  two  surviving 

daughters  of  Col.  Agustin  Codazzi,  author  of  the  geographic  chart 
of  Venezuela  and  a  celebrated  patriot  of  the  independence  era,  have 
given  to  the  MUSEUM  in  Caracas,  the  ring  which  Col.  Codazzi  received 
from  Napoleon  I,  after  the  Russian  campaign,  in  appreciation  and 

as  a  token  of  his  valor. - According  to  a  report  of  the  consul  of  the 

United  States  at  La  Guaira,  the  IMPORTS  of  Venezuela  during  the 
first  half  of  1916  amounted  to  $9,810,677,  as  compared  with  $6,202,217 
during  the  first  half  of  the  previous  year. 


